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the Meteorological Observations taken at the Buryeyee Generar, 
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with the Greenwich sonatas Thefigarsi in column gacepranet 
saturation of which being taken at unity. The receiver of the lower 
and that of the Anemometer 70 feet 10 inches, above the level 
‘as indicated by Robinson's cau is registered 3h n001 
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the Qultivation of Cinchona at Darjeeling during the 
month of January 1868. 


—_ 

halts i ‘ ee. : 

‘Axpersoy, Esq., of. >. Superintendent, Botanical Gardens,.and in charge of Cine 

Cultivation in Bengal, to the Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No.~ 
Botanical Gardens, the 30th Maral 1868.) ¢ ; 


e honor to forward the Report on 
the month of January 1868. 
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“tie cnltination of Cinohona at Darjecling dating month of January 1868. 


the open air plantations ; 
»s were made during the month, and — 
. The total number of plants. 
he Ist January. 1,000 plants of 


a certain 
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Results of tho Meteorological Observations taken at the 
Office, Calcutta, from 1st to 7th April 1868. 
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Sroocgitings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for the 
purvose of making Laws and Regulations, 


Saturday April 4th, 1868. 





ii Cowtr, Esg., Advocate General. 

‘A. L. Damerme, Esq., 

BE. T. Trevor, Esq., 

A. R. Tompson, Esq., 

Koouan Hvagespna Kmrsmxa, Rat Banapoor. 
Basoo Ramanara Tagons. 





LY OF ARREARS OF REVENUE. 


32 Aoroute Gunenat moved that the Bill 
irther provision for the recovery of 
cE 
rd 





Jand revenue and public demands re- 
arrears of land revenue,” be read in 

He said, he proposed simply to go 
incipal Sections of the Bil |, explain- 

ly “as he could, the object in. introduc- 
in ere resent form, and not 

jonor of laying before 

n he had pe eee leave'to bring 

‘ ld be remembered that he 

et XT of 1559, the amend- 
we was the principal 
was defective in several res 
did: se give a definition of 
in need of de- 


nhe had given 
Bill, he had 





Present: 


His Hoxoe rue Lievrenant-Govennor or Bencat, Presiding. 


H. Kxowtes, Esq., 

Basoo Prany Cuanp Mrrrna. 
T. Atcocx, Esq., 

H. H. Svrarrranp, Esq, 
Roomar Saryanunp GuosaL. 





was ordinarily understood as revenue payable to 
Government, and what was understood as rent, in 
the case of lends held directly from Government. 
With reference to the second object, the abolition 
of the distinction between revenue and rent, it 
was provided that the term “proprietor” should 
include any farmer or tenant by whom any land 
8 held directly under Government, or by whom 
any demand was payable to Government. Then, 
the definition of the word “revenue” had refer< 
ence to the peculiar form of Act XI of 1859, 
which, not containing any definition of terms, did 
in an indirect and inferential way deal with cem 
tain public demands, such as ¢wccaver, and H 
advanced for the making and ae f 
bank , Teservoits, or water courses, and 
the same absolute power of sale, and title ane 
that sale, in respect of such demands, as in the case 
of estates sold for arrears of revenue { 





e 


Phe Brd Section of the Bill, 


esecenchigt 


ae geuey, 


estate of tenure 


it were recoverable ; 

‘he Connell would understand that the 
ion of the particular instances of demands 
under this Bill and Act XI of 1839, would 
recoverable, did not introduce the slightest 
ation in eubstance : they only applied the nee 
eessary process for the recovery. ‘of those demands. 
‘Phen there ‘were definitions of the terms “ Col- 
Jectorate”” and * Collector,” which would possibly 

_ require correction. 
which would also 
was one which, if he might 
forward tentatively. Its 
Commissioner of the Divi- 


vequire correcti 1 
the term, wan put 


was to give the, 


hi “a certain discretionuzy power of interference 
© with there being: jf 


any reeouree to the proces 
|. Opinions might differ as to whether in- 
ence should be exercised otherwise than ly 
of appeal. Ho (the Advocate 
therolore merely introduced the Sec- 
a provision’ for further consideration in 
Jommittee, and when the Bill came up. before 

. Council. for final consideration, 

With the view of extending, and making more 
vor and inflesible, the operation of the sale 
, and at the same time to do away with any- 
aving the appearance of undue harshness 
yoy, ib was proposed in the 4th Svetion 
‘I the time now allowed for application to 
the Collector and Commissioner alter notice 
gale chould have been issued 5 and with the same 
“hject, the Sth Section went on to provide what 
y (the Advocate General) thought was every 
‘gopee desirable,.if not necessary, for service of 
4 al notice where it could be personally served. 
the existing ‘state of the law as regards 
a tenures sileable under Act: XI of 1899, 
only an indirect notice given to the 
‘proprietor Notice wos given to the ryots on the 
that they were not to pay to the 
etor after a certain daie. It was 
dto emit that provision, but that, in 
héresbould be a personal notice to the 
fnéerested inthe gile of the tenure. That 
i th and 6th Sections of 
‘And then, having, 80 far as. we could, 


sion and safeguard against ime 


or wnjush sales, the Ith 


equally necessary to do, | 


ay proceeding taken 
inasmuch as ib might 
h : result which 
not a little to the inereased | pros- 
ere and 


of certain teaures to pra 
effects of'a sale of the superior 
the Oth Section dxtended 
tenures and to the proprietors 
terms of years. . an 
Section 10 ha@ been intro 
difficulty as to the person by 
any subordinate tenure wag to D 
‘vided that, where an estate was 
considered as in the Collectorate of 
npon whose rezister it was boi 
tunure was sold, it might be 
dently of the reven e authority 
rate the estate of which it form 
‘Phe 11th Section—and that was 
tion which could be considered as 
alteration in substance —gave 
sale in all cases of revenue payal 
in respeet of any tenure not bein, 
Couneil would remember that, 
the term * revenue” ineladed also 
Government. ‘The Section pfov 
sale of a tenure’a certificate ‘should. 
‘vas afterwards provided that its el 
the same as a certificate ia respect 


opel ‘ ~ 
eerctions’ 12 to 14 enacted just the’ 
sions with regard to sales of teniares! 4 
nae or reut.as, under Act XL of 
vided with regard to estates prop 
noe, It made the eifect of the sale’ 
by. the Collector in all respects: 

ae of an estate under Act XL 

of revenue proper. 

Jn the Lath Section, both’ 
and tenares, it was provided 
had been sold, if there 
Collector was to issue 

‘The 16th Sectio 
consideration, to 
therefore, trouble 
of its provisions, 

The 17th. Section 


* 





with regard to demands 


the ‘ity of title, 
‘ie be ueaen i, itle, 





property: He (the Ad- 
ie prclerstle, in lien of 
hose provisions by reference to 
to introdace a substantive See- 
“person aggrieved, not merely 
a, actual or constructive, bub 
ight shogid have an ap- 
ad from his decisi 

sal to the Commissioner, I. 
or and Commissioner decidiag 
t, the result would be that the 
i, and the purchaser would acquire 
title which any other person 
assert in a Civil Court within the 
‘Then the next Section provided 
sions of Act VIIT of 1859, with 
in execution of decrees, in respect 
ecution of decrees for money, in res- 
¥ imprisonment or out of the 


Court, shodld apply to. certifi. | 


thie Bill, 
on provided for the registry by 
y tenure which had been sold, 
ib.on the same footing, and pre- 
Same position in law and in fact, 
of, a judgment-debtor; and the 


‘provided Fon repeal bs parain 
‘older Regulations, which di 
va stent a procedure for the 


from the Council that the 
eof extreme diffienlty. To fit. in 
or desirable supplementary provi- 
Rl orisso, he had found to be 
lt and delicate tasis; and he 
imself with the idea that, 
‘assistance of the experience of 
asite (Mr, Dampier), of 
Assistant Secretary, and 
‘opposite (Koomar Haren- 
ae ere ae 
“Mr, Sol ill, the 
Bio 

at, farther 
would undergo in 
the cil, ult 
ould tend to the inter- 
tof the public gener- 

more eqns, 





i rerournuaes defin' 

previons law: pe ae, t 

were “ revenue,” ai 70} rietar, 

 reventia,” ace nding to Te al ‘ 

mous to the word “ rent,” and 

might by considered to include cee 

mand die to Government, He did not 

that “ revenne,” and “ rent” were 

terms ; and he way supported in bis op 

thas of the highest legal authority in th 

try, lately given in his decision in what 

known as the great Rent Case, ‘Whe Chief Jus- 

tics in that decision observed — 6 ys 
“Tho word, frovenuo’ and the word 'ront* aro wid fh” 

the Code of 1793, in many places, in order to 


ret eller gree ee | 

ment rsveaus,ths ° 

pownindars by Bust talbokiines, farmors, bia 
“Te would, therefore, have byon quite. 0 


rales eontainad in Regulation XLY of 1798 to : 
word roreaue” as applicable to the Zomindar's ronts, or” 
tho word “ ronb!’ to express the Government 

Bat tho uso of the words ‘ revenue’ and. 
‘sume Codo, for tho purpose of designating 8 
the samo thing, ant somptimes two distinct thingy 
have been not only a violation of thé express rule | 
dowa in Regulation XGL of 1793, but in: conten 
as woll of tho prinsiples by which the sclantitie uo of 
Jangaag? is rogalatad, as of tho ralos of legal Coastrnoe! 
tion.” Ail 


The Chief Justices then referred to the oni 
of Locke in his Essay on “ha Hnman Ui 
standing.” Speaking of the abuse of wo! 
Locke tind aaid— : 

“Words til to lay one man's ideas 
view dat, when mon have naines in thoir m7uthe 
any determinate ideas in thoir minds, why 
the signs; secondly, whon thay apply the 
nanrs of any language to ideas to whieh the 
of tat inugaze does not apply thems. thirdly, 
‘they apply them very unsteadily, making them 
for one, and by and by for ier idea, 


Phe same author had elsewhere said— 
“Tt is hard to find a discourse written on ny ‘sn 
wherein one shall not observe, if he rend wit 
tho same, ‘words (and those commonly ie most 
in the: discourse, \ argumont | 
used sometimes for one collection of si 


He (Koémar Harendra’ Krishna) + 
in matters of legislation uniformity 
‘ id always be observed, Th 0 
er result bat confusion, if i 
word in one way, 
1¢ word in a 





(the Act and dealt with ; 
oman Harespea Kursnsa cont 1—T 
which he wished toirefer to Fa Section 
ling to that Section, it wor 


arreat demand in his office, was fo consider 
self to be the plaintiff, and the defaulter the 
ofendant. Then, concerning the claims of third 
arties tu the estate or tenure that was to be.euld, 
the Collector was to adjudicate those claims, and 
his finding was to be considered as a decretal order of 
a Civil Court. He did not mean to say that the 
Collector, in deciding his own ease, would not 
exercise bis best judgment with equity and good 
conscience; but what he meant was, that if the 
two functions were kept separate—if the Collector 
had had not to execute his own decree, and had 
no judicial powers—it would be better for the 
country. He thought the time had come when 
: fanetions of the executive and the judicial 
authorities should be separated as far sible, 
‘and he thought he was not mistaken in his belief 
that the Government had already admitted that 
principle. é 
He did not wish it to be understood that he 
‘was opposed to the Bill. As regards the realiza- 
tion of revenue by the sale of defaulting estates 
for revenue proper, he thought the present Bill 
‘was an improvement on Act XI of 1859; but as 
the realization of rent, and the enforee- 
‘ment of the other demands set forth in the inter- 
wretation of the word “demand,” he thought the 
ill was cbjectionable, Te had already, in a pre- 
speech, when Mr. Schalch introduced his 


Bill, stated that it was perhaps not founded on 
sound principle, that before obtaining a decree, 
Government, in'cases where it stood only as a 
gzemindar, should enforce the realization of it: 
‘own demands by the sule of the tenures with re- 


gard to which arrears were due, 
 Basoo Pravy Cuanp Mrrrea said, the frank 
‘and candid spirit in which the hon’ble and learn- 
ed Advocate General concluded his remarks must 
be asource ef satisfaction to the Council. We 
all participated in the desire that the Gouerament 
should not be put to great inconvenience or 
recovering its just demands; but it was 
cessary fur us to see that the mode by 
that reeovory was effected was just to it- 
to the community, In the Bill different, 
if demands were classed with demands for 
_of land revenue, and definitions to. that 
had been introduced, Some of those 
demands, as observed by the learned Advocute- 
Gael wae thus classed in the existing law; 

it 

‘sane 1g law could justify what might 


right. The great principle of juris. 


be found | 
the Collector, after he bad filed the certificate 





‘sufficient to 

ficate, which was g 
tor’s establishment, 
ten, not be right. The 
Collector most arbitrary 

lead to much evil. | 
Mittra) doubted whether 
character was to be found in ti 
tinental Codes, and be tho 
retrograde move. It app 
‘exceptional on behalf of | 
country, and it interfered 


jople, inasmuch as it i 
on. “Any Heist to thie “islatio 
to be found. This part of 1 


deserving of serious considerati 
the least doubt thatthe hon’ble 
of the Bill would see it 


a qui 

exceptions to Section 12. 3 

Section, ryots paying other than fix : 

be able te set the proprietors of estates at det 

He considered that the purchaser of a 

a revenue sale should possess sus 

should be able to ejegt ryots hy 

fixed rents. 4 
Banoo Ramanarn Tagons said, he 

objection to the Bill that hehad to the 

‘this Bill had succeeded.’ As far os the 

of revenue was concerned, he had 

again said, that Government | 

summary power. But as to ot 

ticularly those mentioned in the 6 

Clauses of Section 1, he wonld p! 

ment on the same footing asa 

It would indeed be very hard if 

persons who became surety for ot 

to be sold without 2 regular inves! 

Court of Justice. It was true that 

was to be empowered to investi 

but that Officer being ami 


satisfactory. 

inthe way of sureties, Sup 
tebsildar, or treasurer, or. 
large sum of a 
making good the data 0 
plaéed in a disadvs 
much as he would have no 


bsp a matter for consideration whether the | suffer 


that there should be sere distine- | that th 


Judge, and 





of the Bill, Ho fally agrocd with 

nber on his right (Koomar 

that the definitions in the 
‘arbitrary, and required much 

not therefore occupy. the 

in referring sto them, but 
consideration to the Select 

iat mane doubt ae jastice to 
aboo manath ‘Lagore) also 

the hon’ble member on Ms left, 
Chand Mittra) that Section 18. 
unlimited power to the Collector 
orcontrol. ‘The Seetion pro- 
“vortificate made. in pursuance of the last | 
Beier Conat aid Ue Calisto by eam nach 
ese fet, sal be det Vo be 
‘person as rein 

Peat Geeod tole tos dofent.” 

‘to that Cinise, the Collector waa the 
would aleo be the Judge ; he would, 

be the Executive Olficer ; in fact, be 
Now. in his (Babeo Ramanath 

nh anch a coalition of power was 
would make the people form an 

as to the motives and inten- 
! He would therefore 


‘Section be 
was dissatisfied with the decision 
he might. or the Judge, and 
Properly sifted. 
1 19th Section, it gave the Collec- 
all the property of a defaulter, 
to be a very hard proceeding 
thad become debtors to Go- 


Bubject 2 





cense ; and would that, he 1 


§ Seen 
'Thoso were sorhe of the objections to the Bill, 
wid Tip taunted Pout thay. bull ba SLaN cee 
into consideration before the Bill was passed. 
Mr. Damprer said, from what had pas 
had nogdoubt that the Bill would be r 
Select Committee. He therefore only pi 
to make a few suggestions for the eo! 
of the learned Advocate General in Commi! 
and should leave him to deal with the objecti 
that had been advanced, He should leave bim 
to explain that the definition of the term reves 


nue” in the Bill did exactly faliil the conditions 


of the onstruction put upon it by the learned 
Chief Justice in the judgment which had been 
roferred to. He (Mv, Dampier) would, however, — 
read another passage ont of the same judgmen' 
which bad just caught his eye 

+ In the Regulations prior to the deconnial septlement, — 
no doubt the word * reventie’ included rent, not ! 
the same word was intended to refer to two differer 
things, but beeause at that time the rents of lands wero 
Government revenue.” ‘ ” 

In other words, the rent paid by the tenant 
became revenve when it was paid dircetly 
Government without the intervention of a zermin= 
dar ; and that was precisely the construction pti 
upon the word “ revenne” in the Bill, ; 

In the definition of the word “ estate,” ho | 
hoped the Committee wonld carefully eonsider 
the last Clause, 1 said that the word meant 
any land,'or share in lund, subject to the pay: 
ment of an annual sum to Goverument, or 
respeet of which ‘a separate avcol is 
persnance of Section 10 or Section 11 
of 1859, or of any other law or usage, have been | 
opened, The definition, he thought, would” 
quire careful revision, for it was obvious th 
separate acconnts of sheres in estates might 
opened for other purposes than those of the 
lector, aud by order of other authorities; as for” 
instance, by order of the Civil Courts, But what — 
was meant in the Bill was that shares recorded — 
under the ial provisions of Sections 10 and. 
11 of Act-X1 of 1859, and no others should 
considered estates within the meaning of this 
Act. y 
~ When, by the 2nd Section of the Bill, Section 
53 of Act XT of 1859 was repealed. } 
mittee would have to consider whether’ Section 
Sd-should not go with it. \ 

dt meno to him that the 6th Section of 
Bill, which provided for the personal 
notive at the place of residence of every 

estate, would really be im, 
In a Note which had been 
ill, he bad g 


dale 


| 





: Wi 
a 
“He thought, therefére, that it | tio: 
jge to insist on such personal set- 
each person. Jn the Note to whieh he 
flvetdy reterred, be hud stated that if the 
notice were served av the SubsDivisional Kué- | observations, more or 
ry, and the Kuteherry of the proprietor, | on certain provisions of the Bil 
Which was well known throughout the estute, the | to certain prineiples said to be i 
notice would be sure to reach the proprietur. | measure. He was glad that those q 
“Whatever might be the provisions which the tad been ventilated at this’ 2 
Select Committee might think ‘proper to make, | he was glad also to think that those 
“he would sngwest that some Clause be introduced | be fully represented in the Select 
which wuld make it unnecessary for the Collen. | the Bill, which he should pre q 
tor to stay giving the certificate of finality of | point. He would content —h 
sale, unless the omission proved to haye taken making a very few oliser 
plage in the preliminary proceedings, were such | on the Bill whfth bad been ry b 
ag materially to injure the interests of the pra- | bers who were opposed to some of its | 
prictor. If such a provision were not introduced, The suggestions made! by the h 
the legality of sales would constantly be con- opposite (Mr. Dampier) would receive 
tested on trifling and immaterial informalities; in Committee. t fy 
for instance, the, Hill required that n be | Exception had been taken) to th 
posted in every Moonsiff's Court within the j the terms “ proprietor” and“ revenue,” an 
dietion of which any portion of the estate was | was said, particularly with vegard to the d 
situated. One field of the estate might be situ-| of the term “ revenue” that iv was. 
ated in some Moonsifi’s Court of whieh the Col- | with the existing state of the law asl 
Jeetor had no knowledge; and if the law were in-} the decision of the Jeatned Chiet’ Justie 
flexible as to that veing done, it would beia valid | High Court. He was perfer 
objection to the sate being fina), \ strictness it was £0,, aud the 
‘In Suction 9'it was provided that it should be | definition given in the present 
Jawlal for proprietors of tenures and of fatyns'| the difficulty and to remedy tl usio 
held for terms of years to cause the sameto he | by the wrong use of tering on whieh ti 
registered accordiag to the provisions of Act XIN Justice had remarked in the decision, qt 
j of 1859, although the saine may not be held Yrom which jhad beewmade, The dit 
"immediately of the proprietors of estates. When of ‘he @efinition was to get rid of all 
“the learned Advocate General had talked over the | ties pginted. out in that decision, and 
Bill with him (Mr. Dampier), that provicion was | what he (the Advocate General) eoheer 
jsot discussed, ang he (Mr. Dampier) did not | peachable principle existing prior to-the 
know on what grounds it had been introduced, settlement, that there should bem 
T£ the Sevtion stood, it would be necessary to | Between rent payable to the genensl 
muke some further provision, because in I. | the occupation of jand. belonging i 
bf 1859 the Sections concerning registeation, | any other branch Of the public reven 
whether common or special, recognised only the that that was inconsistent 
recorded proprietors of estates; that was'to say, i 
notice was to be served on them before the tenure 
was protected, aud’ the recorded proprictor only | ciple were unfounded and whieh 
+ was to be given an-opportunity of making oljee- | to be continued, “Advantage was 
tions; but i was evident that if a tenure of the | be tuken of an expression im a Se 
third degree was to have similar protection, notice | to the effect that the Collector was 
iiitigt be given to the proprietors of the tenures of | dered as plaintiff, and’ that th 
‘the second degice, aswell asto those of the first | was to he considered as the: 
degree. Letailed Procedure Glauses would bé y we had the usual common-plae 
essary. i tor was deciding his own’ dise. 
\ By the 11th Seetion no such notice was required | yothing more futile ‘thin (0 
‘as was preseribed by the Guh Section, he two | to the present Bill. The 
should be uniform, tele rovision referred to was 
In the’ 2st Seetion he would ask’ the Select ne 
“Committee to lay down clearly and specifically 
- yehether the revenue authority above the Com- 
~ gmisstoner was to exercise any, and if soy what | 
_ power, of interference on appeal, or by way of 
‘ - "A 








result o! 


, 
ie of avoiding the 
for setting up colli 

means of the litigation 

open out. He wastotally 

x any portion of the investi 

le in the Civil Court, whieh 

fn the withdrawal of the attachment: 

1 wf the revenue authorities. 

jhe principle under which the 

unknown in England or any 

: wtal Europe. @He eould only 

vat Fone conversiut with the existing 

ed oi eee: in Pane and, - 

believed, al in Prussia, with regurd to the col- 

“ation of the public revenue, who would compare 

ir tri with the most stringent and 

grbitrary provisions of this Bill or of Act XL of 

-would see that (he “provisions of the law 

gs itexisted here, and in this Bill, were leniency 

compared with the existing system in 

Burope. When you consider that. in England 

a person: able to the payment of diities, could 

en we his property gold, but algo the pro- 

perty. ‘Iris debtor, anid the property of the debtor 

fothat debtor, and of that cebtor’s debtor, and so 

én, to the fourth degree, the pro isions of the 
-preeent Dill, and of 

amend were, as it were, nothi 

“aingent, not to say too stringent, law which 

existed for the protection of public demands in 

aud elsewhere. To take ayother branch 

5 i uuntry. Was any objection 

10 the system established under the 

vd Customs’ Act of 1863? The Collector 

that such and such articles were liuble 

such and such duties. Was there an appeal to 

} Court? There was an appeal to the 

Revenne, and an ultimate appeal to His 

1@) Lieutenant-Governor, (hat was pro- 

ib would be impossible that 

the country “could otherwise 

dvocaie General) 


for the 
lainis, 


carried onany where if the decision of the 
ie authorities in natters relating to the col- 
revenue, were to referred 

Civil Court. Tt would 

sary lor the protection 

ite incompatible with the 


she Act which it proposed to | 
ompured to the | 





| sale, to have 


wi 
in Committee, than. as 


‘cuss desi 
be,| understood that the © getiona mae 
iga- | finally disposed of. ee eon 


culty in the preparation of the Bill, 
would no ce he aa greater diffieulties to over- 
come; and he hoj that the time which had 
been ovenpied Teeaby had not. Leem lyst, te 
difference of cost to the parties most interested, 
to say, the debtors to Goy, vent, 
i ‘a 
determination an | 
the execntive Revenue aulhorites, ws 
as to dispose of the care, Statistics had fr 
prepared which showed the result. Under we) 
system hich the Bill proposed to restore, 
namely, the determination of questions of 
arrears of revenue, and other demands due to 
Government, by the Revenue authorities, the 
cost in any one case did not exceed 12 annas. 
but, avcording to the system experimenially 
introduced, he found, from, a tabular statement 
jelore him, that the changes were as much as 
this: the cost of ‘stamp on the institution of the 
suit and the pesn fees befgre and alter decree, 
in small holdings up te 10 Ts, was lis, 22h 4 
holdings up to Ks. 15 the cost waw Hts. 2.95 
holdings up to Ws, 20, it was Rs. 8-15 and in 
holdings to Rs. 50, Re. 6-1 ; that was to say, the 
cost amounted to a tax of very nearly 10 per cent, 
Hjut,.in the determination of all ‘cases by the 
executive authorities, the cost was no more that 
12 annas, On every ground, therefore, ¢yen for 
the tonefitol the parties whom it was songht to 
ber hy the sulstitunon of the judicial for the 
rey «ud authorities, it was quite clear that. it 
wae better that the system of the Bill should 
be adopted. 4 ' 
Mhere-was only ove other point to which he 
would advert, namely, the question put by th 
howble member on his right (Mr. Aleoek)> with 
regard to the effect of sales as. respecte ‘tenures 
ander Clause 2 of Section 12. He should men-_ 
tion, generally, that the effect which that Section 
proposed to give to sales under the Bill, of 
fennres, Was precisely the same, neither more nor 
Jess, than the effects: under Act XL of 1859 of 
sales of estates, What the second Clanse 
provided was, that where a tenure had existed 
trom the time of the permanent settlement, the 
sale of the estate, or of the superior tenures 
‘of which that tenure was created, should 
have the effect of forfeiting the tenore, buts 
should simply enable the purebaser, under th 
‘ihe same right of enhancement of 


fent'ws he would have had nuder the existing: 


to say, it would put the 
‘eane position in whieh he bad been 
arent settlement. . i 
‘was then agreed to; 





a Seeion fo Aa of 1847, 
of 


to take ic 
A rge and navigable rivers, 
‘those described in Clause 8, Section 4 of 
XT of 1825. He had endeavoured to 

the Council on the last occasion, when he 
moving for leave to introduce 

law, as it stood, operated with 

‘ip justice as‘against the Government, 
ompelling it to wait for the preparation of a, 
anew map, which could not take place till ten years 
f from the previous survey of a District ; 
‘and that in that interval parties who had no 
claim or right or title to snch islands, were in the 
possession of the same,—an act 

e ent were powerless to avert or to 


‘He had thought it best, with the object pro- 
posed, to | by the Ist Section of this Bill 
the whole of Section 7 of Act IX of 1847, and 
hy the 3rd Clause to re-enact it with such modi- 
fications as would empower the Government, on 
the appearance of such an island, to assert its 

- right to take possession of the sate, with a view 
to its subsequent disposal or settlement, irrespec- 
tive of the proceedings of the revenue survey. 
Tt seemed to him that the Bill might have stopped 
there. The provisions of Act IX of 1847, and 
the declaration of the rights which Regulation 


XI of 1825 contained, would be sufficient for thet 


justment of any disputes which might, 
‘its before the Civil Courts. It would belcion d, 
however, from one ofthe annexures to i, 
{he alluded to the report of Mr. Grote, the senior 
member of the Board of Revenue, whose opinion 
| onall revenue questions was entitled to the. great- 
‘est respect) that in advocating the repeal of 
Section 7 of Act IX of 1847, which tais’ Bill 
Foy sed to do, he went on to suggest that, af-at 
- ‘any time within three years of the Government 
occupation of an island, its lands should streteh 
out and connect itself with the m land, the 
whole should be surrendered to the riparian owner, 
His remarks were as follows :— 


“Tt avould ‘ve expedient to ro-nssert the right of Go- 
__ yernment atvonce to ocenpy islands of all kinds. River 
" Jalands may, on coming in eontaet with the shore, be 
0 bly settled with the riparian propri 


Vt 

and connect them- 

Unto reat teal create 
he kguiten 

ject to adjustment 


‘of. 
ich at present interfered 





equally at the disp 
rinciples laid down in 
Tints acorcting to the 
holder are an inerement 
observe that this view of. 
embodied in the 2nd deel 
Bill, had the support of more 
the highest Court-of Judie 
Of course eases of di 
might require aereference to 
he did not sxe that additional 
any such difficulties was n 
suggested itself of accretions 
tending from the main land 
from the island towards the 
eee that any legislative defi 
would meet the case better bis 
it existed, provided, viz., that. 
accretion should’be an increment’ to 
which it attaches, In the ease re 
would bea matter to be decided by 
far an admitted accretion belonged to 
the other, ‘There whs, in the 
decided by the High Court, one 
applied tilis rule in a similar: di 
delivering judgment, the Iéried 
adverting to the rale that a person — 
of land was primé facie entitled to iv 
increments to it, went on to observe C 
t might bea very’ difficult ion to a 
‘this ase; what partion of the a bf 
incroment. by grad i As 
sion 


ae ani pie im on 
0 not supers 
tif could on PR eS, the ‘urengih of r 
which he adduce on this point,” 
Another question had been si e 

poring an island should not be taken 

y Government on its first 
in the course of a few years, 
occupation of a person who had 
the right of possession, could G: 
possession then? In such 
the Government’s n 
island separated by water wl 
if it was attached ‘in any way. 
mung toegepee ae 

aving: en action) at 
appeared. The status of the 





toa C i “2 Bi 
1} Mr, Kwowns said, Si 
some jom might be 
churs: ‘Rate town ap wr b 
cent proprietor fi i 
river eet s) 
‘fore suggest the insertion of 
the adjacent proprietor a free right of w: 
| churs taken possession of by r 
Mr. Trompson rematl 
| the hon’ble member would be 
mittee. . Sai 
The motion was then a; 
referred to a Select Committee, i 
Trevor, Koomar Satyanund Ghosaul, 
s should be made the subjecs | ™OVer « Dhehwe Bronk 
the award became final; and | The Council wae adjourned to r 
Council that they sbould first | 18th instant, ot ¢ 
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5 

eateestace ‘and the mean Wet Bulb are shaves. from the | 

i seas day. cf 

Dew-point is puted with the Greenwich constants. The figares onde on re 
of the aeathaen com ete saturation of which being taken at, unity. The 

is 1 foot 2 inches, and that of the peo 70 feet 10 inches, above tt 


"The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s ‘Anemometer, #5 is 




















heal 
‘The ae variation of Temperature during the past seven ay hee 
» Max. nearer during the past seven days 
‘Tem during the a of the past year 
e mean humidity during the past seven 
yabeen midity denng the comenponding period of the past year 
ol fal of rai from 8th to 140... {PY ‘Rtamemeter ganze 
» ditto’ from 8th to 14th, average of fourteen previous ye 
‘between the let January and the 14th current 
Nunitig the «« period of 
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. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1868. i We 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 





1s to the Ganerre may receive the Surpnument separately on a payment of sia Rupees per annum 
if delivered in Caicutta, or twelve Rupees if sent by Post, 















wy latter coal to be the better fuel, bat 
cakes, and gives much more trouble tothe fire 
men. 
camel i ogy ae situated fs the Illawarra District, 
puny 0: HH. DicKENs, Ria Secretary to | tnother coal-field five hours’ steam south from 
oxy, 0: H. Dice Wonks’ Department, |Syduey ; this coal is also cheaper than’ Noweaaile 
ch,—(No- 8, dated the 16th April 1868.) | coal, 7s. as against 9s, 34. per ton hive + 
. A * forrine to| . ‘There is, however, no good harbour for large 
ing. copies of papers referring (| chips along the Illawarra Coast, and tho trade is 
coal and other | BOW carried on by sinall coasters, An harbour ix 
being made at Wollongong, the Capital’ of this 
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thers, = 
muved from | District, bat it will not be finished for some time 
Ca p tain|the entrance, too, hardly seemed to me safe for 


large vessels in bad weather, and practigally New-  — 
GeBourbel | cctle coal will, for some’ time to pi sei 
tending «ri. | only Australian coal available for export to India ~ 
neer on leave, | #04 China. ; 
fare circulated | _ Newcastle has a fair harbour and Jarge wharf 
(afarino). for informa. | fitted with steam-cranes, slong which ten large 
4 tion to. the | Ships can load or unload ati one time, and connect- 
‘Administrations and Departments ed by rail or tramway with the various coal- 
a . mines in this neighbourhood. The entrance to 
this eae is en difficult. in bad Phe ce 
may be seen from the aecompanying Circular of © 
asics Charles F. Stokes od Con the shipping 
Agents at Neweastle, from whom much ee 
Supecoten regarding price of freight, pif 
ved. 
The price of the best Newoustle coal delivered — 
at Borby would vary from 36s, to 46s, per ton 
Lin ordi times, all charges ineladed, exeupt 
cost of ing at Bombay; I believe, 
| the price at Bombay of . 


papers ae exceeds thi Agee Ae , 
ton), soit sagah ae em 





































of coal may, however, deteriorate more than 

by pee sea voyage, I should not be 

1 to accept the results of the experiments 

in England or in Australia as final for India, 
‘would suggest that a cargo of samples from 
yatious mines at work at or near Newcastle 
sent to Bombay, and be thera tried and com- 
pared with English, Scotch, Welsh, and Indian 


‘The present course of trade is for ships to bring 
out careo from England to the large Sea-ports o 
‘Australi; take ballast, coal, or timber to India 
or China, and thence take cargo back to England. 

Pho shipping arrangements for coal could be 
inade either in London or at Neweastle ; the 
former would ensure more regularity in the supply 

_ from Australia to India: 

The Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, and the British India Steam Navi 
‘tion Company, are said to have commenced using 
Anstralian coal in the Indian Ocean and China 
Seas, and some appears to have been sent to the 

' Bombay and Baroda Railway. 

“Mr, Thomas’ report may be relied upon, and 
should you have it printed, may I ask you tosend 
six copies to him at the Railway Engineer's Offi, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
~“Tshewed these papers to Captain Nasmyth, x. 2. 
from Bombay, whom 1 met in Sydney, and he 
hhas taken copies to send to General Rivers, the 
Agent for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

“Should anything like a steady demand for 
Australian coal set ia in any part of India for 
any purposes, such ag Railways, in which the Go- 
vernment is immodiately interested, the latter 
should insist upon the Railway Companies having 

‘an experienced and trustworthy Engineer Agent 
resident at Newcastle, to sce in person that the 
coal shipped was clean and screened, and of the 
desired 


ty. 
‘About timber for sleepers, the kinds preferred 


‘on the Railways in New South Wales are iron- 
“park and box, though stringy bark and gum are 


"used, where the former are scarce, or of inferior 


‘he pecaliarity of these Australian woods is, 
that the trees are evergreen, and shed their bark 
ually ; and the wood being close-grained, and 
of great density a hardness, it takes several 
"Yeats to season properly. 
si aust oe tas woe is; therefore, unsensonod 
‘ and sleepers put down in this sta 
_ said to last twelve years if of iron-bark and box ; 
and nine years if of stringy bark and gum. All 
th ‘woods are ANA by 
wi ; 


ff | 10’x 10”x 5”, but under the strict 
tion which woulg be absol D 





viece a 
inches squares 
‘Sleepers could at 
ships from Sydney, Ne 
whence. Railways and rivers 
tance into the interior; small 
also bring sleepers to these Ports f 
outlets on the coast where timber 
‘The present price of sleepers 
Ports is from 8s to 48 each f 


expected to increase to as xn 

Taking eight sleepers to the h 
this Australian timber at Bombay, 1 
Calcutta, would be from 62« to 759 
ing all charges, except cost 
delivery, and price of each sk 7 
from 8s to 9s 6d each. 

‘The Local Government may i 
duty on sleepers thus expor a he pri 
timber is also liable to further inerease fro 
large demand for timber and sleepers ot 
lian Railways, gold-fields and mines. 
nia some good. woods dor pe 
in the large forests on the | 
large ships would hardly go to a plac 
of the regular channel of trade, In 
also there are extensive and thick fo 
timber along the Western Coast, where 
fields have been recently diseovered, 
no good harbour yet known along this 


Seeing how little is generally kk 
Coal-producing resources of a C 
perhaps, not Ne considered out of p 
proceeding with the more i 
this report, viz., as to which qu 
coal is found best suited for lo 
if I give an abridgement of an 
¥e collieries of new South 

eene. - , 
“ The Australian Agricultural’ 


Known as the Boréhole Collier 





n d in the hill known as 
and the coal is the same seam 
Burwood Range. Between the 
re appears a down throw fault 


- Section of the Seam. 
rer a Feet. Inches. 
ve 


easily worked, and carried by loco- 

paatioping wharves of Newcastle at 

500 tons per day,—price 13s, 6d, 
a sie: 


‘Compuny’s Colliery known as the 

coal in this pit is 127 feet 

and 80 feet below the sea-level ; 

jin thickness, including partings 

the ‘seam into three bands. The 

¥ together About 10 inches in thick- 

af end working are situated about 

between Minimi and Newcastle, the 

- towards the North-West Ranges. 

0 ‘ith Neweastle by a branch 

to join the Great Northern Line at 

“4 miles from the Port, and the 

to the ships’ cide at the 

of 500 tons or more daily, — 

.. This Colliery has not been 

‘and the coal finds favor in the 
bourne and California. 

r mpany’s (C) Pit.—The 

4 e surface, and 20 feet 

An out-crop of the seam is 

bout 400 Saas from the shaft, 

direction 1] in 18 It 

ond seam below the schist 

and Cop; Com- 

bedded ona 

iiding stone. 


a good coke, as 
igs of Newcastle 


hich | New 


ith | of the 





_ This coal is highly &itumin a 

in common with Borehole and a, for 

its teadency to uniform and orbicular fracture 

a peculiarity which seems to belong to the x 

ore o pe pee the Pa and bet seams 
ing mpre disposed to splinty clearage, ant 

ing to ash with little cane OF 

The Four-Mile Creek Company, Messts, | 
tian, Nixon & Co., carries on its operations in 
the East Maitland District, and that worked. is 
feet 6 inches in thickness, 6 feet 6 inches of which 
is a splint cofl of a very superior guality, oe 
used by the two lines of steamers nayigat ly 
between Morpeth and Sydney, i 

The admirable regularity. with which these 
occean steamers perform their service, their en= 
gines of 160 horse-power easily kept to the top of — 
their speed with steam to epare and blowing at the 
valve, give sufficient and constant evidence of the 
excellence of the coal; in fact, I have n- 
sidered, and olten expressed the 0} " 
good clean hand-picked New Sonth Wales coal 
at least equal, if not preferable, to the best coals: 
of Engand, when these latter have been twice 
transhipped ; that is to say, in the state in which . ~ 
English coal can alone be got in Soaeys and at 
double the price of the best produce of our own 
mines, The Four-Mile Creek is. a handsplint coal; — 
does not clinker; and burns to a fine dry ashy is 
very comparable to the coals shipped from Goole in 
Yorkshire, whilst our bituminous coals may be 
likened in quality to the “ Heaxtley.”” 

Descending the strata, and icin the seams of 
these Collieries at West Maitland, about 6 miles — 
north from Four-Mile Creek, two seams of eannel. 
and splinty coal are worked, the Prepety of the 
Hon’ble Bournis Russell. ‘This cannel coal is. 
most useful, and is chiefly employed for domestic 

yu Me 
: ‘hirty miles further to the northward, at Ri: 
Creek, near Singleton, @ seam of good coal is ala 
worked. ¥ vias 

Sixty miles south from Sydney, are the Ports « 
Bellambiand Wollongong; and though they cannot 
be compared with accommodation with the Port of 
Noweastle, the energy of the coul owners of the 
Districts, and the facility with which coals can be 
worked by “day levels” from a 7 feet seam which 
shewsitself in section along many miles of the 
mountain range, assure to this field a progressive 
development to prove the inexhaustible resources of — 

th Wales in-mineral fuel; and will be a 
guarantee to commercial interests that no com’ AAS 
‘tion of EE pad ean Tong disturb t! it 

tank vessels load from a jetty the | 
down the mountain side along a: 
ip, and from 100 to 200 





fs tamay isin 
Act of the New Sout 
named the Bulliand 
1g Company. i 
ave examined all the¥e new drifts, both at 
‘extreme north and south points at which the 
‘has hitlierto been opened at heights varying 
. 500 to 600 feet above the level of the sea at 
distance of at least 26 miles from each other, 
can say that the codls appear equally good 
with those from the drifts in work, all w the 
me seam, and shewing a great regularity of 
jickness of about 7 feet, 
Besides this, and 15 miles nearer to Sydney, at 
Coal Cliff, I found a seam at the level of low-water, 
6 feet in thickness, very like to the splint coal of 
Four-Mile Creek, and this seam will probably, 
from its apparent good quality, soon be worked. 
Since the year 1456, the trade of the old Com- 
pare has nearly doubled, whilst new Companies 
© started into existence, and the extraction and 
“sales 













‘of these latter are now equal to what the old 
Companies were doing five years ago. 

On the lands of the Agricultural Company a 
few miles from Stroud, a seam more than 30 feet 
in thickness crops ous in the length of a ereck, 
and this thickness has been verified by several 
trial pits sunk on the dip side. There are mam 
 partings of shale and fire clay, and the coal is 

“of various quality in the thickness of the seam, 

bat there is quite sufficient of good coal for profit- 
able working, if its inland position did not render 
it wholly unavailable in the face of coal so 
easily accessible from the sea-board as that of 
Neweastle and Wollongong. 


With reget to the relative heating powers of 
~ British and Colonial. coals; (rom some very care- 
_ ful-experiments conducted on a large seale in the 

V, the ascertained mean value of 16. trials of 
different Welsh coal, 16 of Bnglish, 16 of Scotch, 
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and 6 of Colonial coal, ave as follows ;— 
: ‘Mean. ‘Highest, Lowest. 
1 89 102d 
a TD BT 
Ts $8 OT 
1S 8458 










it will be seon that the Colonial coal is 
x only to that from the most famous Welsh 
AH ie Panta cat in each of these 
’ experiments was 15 owt., and gave as the ayer: 
‘water evaporated 253, 848°3 cubio inches, 
i of water evaporated by ths. 
‘coal, including getting 
‘steam to tho determined 
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Tt will be seen that these ¢ 
land bear ont ‘those on a 
Colony, and that, th 
the Australian coal mi 
Rare peters ign ta 
i it is inferi 
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163,800 Ths. 


nsumed whilst pumping ? 
ws 654,050 ,, 
185 
1in2,168,803. 5 
gallons pumped 226 feet high, with 
050 Tbs. of coal 8,544,080, which is equal to 
4 gallohs of water pumped, 1 foot high with 
ofeoal. : 


of gallons pamped 
high 


sb January to 51st March 1861 — 
med in raising steam 174,937 Tbs. 
“in pumping water 644,861 
iy galcas pumped 135 rs 
h, was ++. 80,804,494 
st of gallons pumped 226 
high, was s «4,886,240 
544,861 Ibs. of coal, which ; a 
‘equal to «+ _ 21,838 gallons 
‘of water raised one foot with one 1b of coal 
‘Phe Newcastle coal made a considerable quan- 
olinker and ash. The Bellambi coal no 
‘a small quantity of white ash.” 
Dated 28th June 1861." 
Fram—J, H. Tuomas, Esq., 
Po—The Right Worshipful the Mayor, 
tis your enquiry as to which T bad found 
e most suitabld class of coal for the loco- 
“on the Railways of this Colony, I have to 
after a series of experiments, the coal 
mines of Bellambi was proved to be far 
r to any other as a fuel, both as régards its 
ing qualities and perfect freedom from 


algo mention that it is better adapted for 

ke-consaming apparatus we employ. 
“Dated Ist Angust 1861. 
Woounrr, Senior Engineer, 

of Her Majesty's Ship “ Cordelia.” 

nee with your instractions to report 

camey ‘of Bellambi coal, I have the 

nform you of the following trial of this 

nie on Her Majesty's ship, under 

o 98 tons. 





I may add to the 
in one of onr locomotives on 
Railway. * : 


Wollongong 
Newcastle 


) 

“The Wollongong coal is 
bastion, and requires a ‘strong b 
generaliy liked by the fire men, 28 
‘a little more trouble, whe : 
burns freely and requires less att 
fires. We are at present using an 
of each, the contract jnst ent 
Government being at the following 
delivered at-the Railway Wharf at Sy 


Wollongong 
_ Newcastle 
At the present time, owing to_ 
penis, the price- of coal is’ very 
‘eweastle is now being put on bo 
per ton. é 


Exvorr or Coat rnoa Ni 
‘Wares, Prom Ler JANUARY 


1867. 
To Foreign Ports. 
Cutwa— 





8,399 
6,118 
5,238 
8,605 


ee 186,162 
va 115,902 


vee 55,895" 


Baglish 
Australian 


Mr. Carrol recommends the 
ferable to any other. 4 
‘The rate of freight to Bombay from Ne 
during 1866 was from Re. 20 to Rs, 28. — 
a 1867 to present time, from Rs, 3 
Rs. 85, vt 
The rate of freight’ for remainder of year 1 
be taken at Rs. 35. j 
1866. Cost of coal at Bom- 
* bay, _ including, 
Commission, In- 
surance and all | 
charges, say 
1867. Cost of coal at Bom. 
bay, _ ineluding, 
Commission, 
ce and all i Fege 
charges, 6a 9 40 to» 
Price of coal at ‘New ‘le, Rs, 9-3 per 
Price of best iron-bark sleepers 10 x 
Rs. 2-9 to Rs, 3; this is the cost 
which the last contract was taken 
Splitters, 
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Lonpwrg creche 

ah at illigoree, is a 

tion, well aligned, well 

d throughout; there are 

d on the whole line, the 

hanuddy, and the former of 

ne, leaving only the Maha. 

by aferry, The whole 

one or two exceptions are of 

best materia’ or workmanship 
only intended to stand for 
many-of them have stood 

ind now shew marked signs of 
cay. ‘They may, however, be 

ly good order until they are 

it structures; bat they will 
attention and thorough good 
es from becoming a source 
n to the fraffie on the road, 
foreman carpenter or an overseer 
tstiands carpenter's work should be 
take charge of thém: a een- 

he formed} a stock of timber laid 

*s of all weak portions and of 
to fail should be kept ready in 
repairs may be promptly done 


the brides. Fortunately the | 


bridges is on the 20 or 30 miles 
arneah, so that one man 
pairs very well. 


the 
iptly attended to, there will be 

ase for complaints by the mail autho- 
he public generally. The 

of superintending the work is 
it and defective, and the result 
weeks, which under proper 


‘management need not have 
Superintending Engineer 
but with no Executive 
Bhangulpore, and no one 
nds the work to be done 

the greatest cure, however, 
work, these bridges ean- 

d steps should be taken 
By Pen tao per 


7 Viet, 
(dations are baa, building mate- 
‘to procure, and labor 


‘been in use for six ven ye 
as much as can be done to pr 
to keep it from becoming bad 
« A new Division has, 
made Jof whieh this road forme th 
tion, The Executive Engineer is an 
experienced man, The Superintendi 
is thoroughly alive to the necessity for 
activity, 80 I hope all will go on well. 
22. On the large portion of the road, 
has been metalled with slag, search is b mi 
\for more of the same material, and the O 
reported that there was fair prospect of getting 
\sufficient supply for present wants at least, 
23. The occurrence of this slag in a p 
flat country, now without a tree almost, 
ore or flax or fuel isa curious aud, for 
‘pletion of the road, a most furtunate 
!Phe preparation of metal to snpply the p 
\the slag used on the 40 or 50 mil 
‘eovered with it would have been an 
tedious and diffienlt work. i 
24, The bridge over the Mahanudd: 
old line of road is being put in good o1 
‘De finished before the rains set in, and a 
road up to the hills is in ver order, 
panied the site of the brid; ye 
nuddy on thé new line of road, and am 6a 
that that selected by Major Perkins and © 
Lay jd is the best in the vicinity. Idi 
qnesllon of the class of bridge which 
hilt there with these Officers, and feel 
that, as a permanent arrangement, wi 
proper material to nse, It is of the finest q 
about one-fourth of the cost of wood in Gal 
and there is no destroying worm: in 
while, on the other hand, iren at_ the 
be extremely costly, the length of inlan 
being very great. A really good wooden 
should last 18 or 20 years without any 
outlay, and it can bo built at about 1 
the cost of an iron one, The: Superi 
Engineer bas been direeted to prepare 
accordingly, and to pages with the 
of timber without delay. 


Hill Cart Roat., 


| 95. The firet portion of the 
Known as the Terai Section. Tt extends 
Mahanuddy toa place ealled  Panchi 





Jj] | 10 miles from the Bungalow: about 
| still remains to be metalled, 3 


‘Mhis “ Panchkeeln” is 





il Cart. 
1a. to Darjeoling-market-plu 

ption,” is south of Kursiong, 

‘section” between Kursiong and the 


f, The lower section is not yet fit for trafic: 
‘isa little blasting still to be done above 


what 1 have seen of this cart road, 

ined from end to end, 1 am per- 

by far the greater portion of it will 
-metalling. It is made as au unmetalled 
-and there was some ground for thinking 
1d, through rocky material, might do 

out metal ; but the rock, generally, is a 
ter clay slate or mieacious slate, which almost 
rain and exposure, and which, I am 

, will cut up under rain and traffic: This: 

: confirmed by what has oceurred on the 
“section, where the rock is a kind of very 
‘gneiss, here and there mixed with a reddish 
ut it cuts up freely in the rains. A  con- 
portion of it has been already improved, 


( 


\ 


and thus 
‘item, is calenlated te 
‘idea of the’ ultimate 


| road be pronedy 


charges will be amp 
52. The road 
grades on it are 
Tt has been laid out with 
difficult cireamstances, anc 
the upper portion there ean b 
the traffic on it will be large 
33. Thewhole line ¢ 
perly open for traffic before 
| the work up to the present 
| Rupees 15,00,000 or 96,00 
and completing the bridges 
| Rupees 4,000 a mile more, 
| Rupees 40,000 a mild, 





The 22nd April 1863, 
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an ‘Temperature and the mean Wet Bulb are derived from the twenty-four 
ie durmg the day, ; 
‘is computed with the Greenwich constants, ‘Phe figures in column ten represent 
the complete saturation of which Leing taken at unity. ‘The receiver of the. 
_ foot 2 inches, and that of the Anemometer 70 tegt 10 inches, above the level of 
velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s Anemoweter, is registered’ from 1 
i Flot 


me variation Oo Shedpksasps during the past seven days y 
x ture during the past seven days wee 
(ure during the corresponding period of the past year 
during the past seven days ei 
ring the corresponding peri 
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| Proceedings of the Council of ths Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for the 
: purpose of making Laws and Regulations, : 








Saturday, May 2nd, 1868. 


Present: 








j His Hoxon rae Liorexant-Governor or Bunoat, Presiding. 
Cowir, Esq., Advocate-General. , Banoo Ramanata Tagore. 
H, L, Dawrres, Esq., 


E, T. Turvon, Esq., 


| H. Kyowzas, Esq., 

|| Baboo Prany Cuaxp Mrrrma, 
T. Atcock, Esq., re 
H. H. Sorazr.asp, Esq., 
Koowin Saryawonn Grosav. 





OF STEAM VESSELS. move that the following Soction be inserted after” 


moved that the Bill “ eval Section 5 :— 
on for the Survey of Steam Vessels | « Whenever an: 4 
Ha nealieet 40 tho: Lienbanant-| nme Ven aticr an Nae thal be lage 
B be further considered in Be asmieone Gortence, Ee oa Gite fit, to Sirest 
nt ‘that an investigntion of the cause of such explosion 
*Bettlement of the Clauses of the | ee ty much person or persons as he shall think it ‘he 
: person oF persons authorised by tho Lieutenant-Governor 
agreed to. make such investigation may enter into and upon 
: such Steam Vessel with all necessary workmen and 
Me, Hoos, a verbal amend- | laborers, and remove any portion of stich Steam Vessel, 
ection 1, or of the machinery thereof, for the ‘purpose Of sush 
Ad She whowot to investigation, and shall report the cause o} such explo- 
of the Council that |" Bs 
action of some Sevtions'| The motion was agreed to. f 
* The Apvocare-Gentrar said, he had before the 
Council'a motion to introduce a Section with the 
objeotof excluding from the operation of the Act 
private Steamers, There had been some disens~ 
d | sion on the subject, and a difference of opinion 
| seemed to prevail as to whether it was necessary or 
desirable that the provisions of the principal 
-| Act with reward to Surveys, and of this amendin, 
Bill as to Certificates for 


te | 









precautions as the public eafety and convenience 
zht require That general principle did not 
‘seem to apply to the cose oftSteamers, large or 
mall, the property of private owners, used for 
‘the mere purpose of amusement. On the other 
“hand, there was force in what was mentioned that 
‘on board of: such Steamers, through negligence, 
overloading, or other circumstances, explosions 
might occur, the effects of which might not be 
limited to the owners or their servants, but might 
“injure the public. ‘Therefore, on consideration, 
it had been suggested to him, and he should adopt 
the anggestion, that instead of introducing a Seo 
tion which would exempt private Steamers 
altogether from the provisions of the two Acts, it 
should be left optional to the Executive Govern- 
ment to exempt the owners of such Steamers from 
complying with those provisions which had 
relation to the employment of certificated Engi- 
neers. ‘To extend those provisions to all such 
Steamers would indirectly render the employment 
of such Steamers impracticable, It could not be 
expected that it would be worth the while of the 
‘owners of Steamers of a few tons, kept for pnr- 
Spi ‘of pleasure, to engage the services of such 
ngineers ; but with the view of carrying out the 
gestion with regard to protecting the public 
from danger, he (the Advocate-General) was will- 
ing that the provisions of the Act with regard to 
Inspection and Survey should apply to private 
Steamers. He would therefore, with the leave of 
the Council, propose to move, in liou of the Section 
of which he had given notice, one to the following 
effect, to be inserted gfter Section 11, which pro- 
vided a penalty for a Steamer plying without a 
certificated Engineer ; leaving Steamers of all 
classes, whether publie or private, to be subject to 
periodical Inspection and Survey 

“Tt shall bo competont to the Lioutenant-Governor 
of Bangal toexempt from the operation of Sections X 
and XI any Steamer which does not ply with passongors 
or goods or as a Steam Tug for hire: 

The motion was agreed to. 

" Section 16 was agreed to. ‘ 

In Section 17 the date for the commencement 
wh peed altered from the lst of May to 
the Ist of June, * 

Section 18 was agreed to. 

The Preamble was passed after a verbal amend- 
ment; and the title was agreed to. 

| CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Basoo Peany Cuanp Mirrna moved that the 
Bill for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals” 
he read in Council, He said, amongst the papers 

z and circulated there was a statement of 
‘convictions. He thought it necessary to obsorve 

‘that those convictions bad been effected by the 


- Timited instrumentality of the Society here, and | 


‘the statement wasytherefore not a full representa- 
of the eee of the which existed, 
the 





legislative powers 
1889 it suceeded in procuri 
Clause in the new Metr 
means of eas en cruel ane 
of using dogs to draw carts and 
was prohibited within 15 miles 
1845 an amendment of the 
Inackers’ yards was made; in_ 
much improved: Act for the m 
tion of cruelty to animals was ene 
an Act prohibitfhe the use of dogs 


draught or burden throughoutEngland y 


So there had been progessive 1 
Parliament for the prevention of | 
animals. There had been from time to | 
general legislation, but when Parliament: 
that general legislation did, not meet par 
cases, fresh legislation was resorted to 7 
evil in its different aspects, Therefore the 
ment used that whenever there was 
lation there ought nob to be special 
did not exactly hold good in the present em 
because the English Act, which he. ee 
hand, viz. 12 and 18 Vie. c. 92, ahd, wh 
passed in’ 1850, was both general and 
that was to say, it was specific as regards: 
eases. Tuking that asa model, the Bi 
drawn up which was now submitted to 

The first Section defined what an 
for the purposes of the Act: it was di 
Imean any domestic or tamed *qua' 
domestic or tamed bird. 

The second Section was simply a 
of the existing law, which it was 
repeal by the 9th Section of thi 
only addition was the word ‘overdrive 
was taken from Section 80 of Act V. of 
because whatever held good in case of he 
ought to hold good in the case 

‘The 3rd Section of the Bill p 
for overloading. That had been. 
duced, because the existing ot 
root of the evil. There might be 
loading which might 
of the HES of cruel 
existing law; and Magis’ 
air in their opini oh 
(Baboo Pea hand Mit 
sat on the Patios atic gare 


loading was ht. before. 
duty to. Figeaneny Bie 
Jaw, He begged to assure 
that overloading was the real 
Tt ed with impun 
thought not to fi 

law, and its effects 


i 





“the last 20 year 
for carriage great, that those 


riage Was 60 
ie Myere in the service of the principal gharry~ 
“que wer ‘to take more on carts than 
oaght do. Overloading therefore went 


the escaped from punishment, 
there was not a single case of overloading 


up yer, the Executive Police entertaining 
inher any such case would be entertain- 


agistrates, 


last occasion he had adverted to the 


ie 


Qvach Act, which limited the weight: to be}, 


y Stage Coaches, and so late as 1867, in the 
segulating Hackney Carriages, the same 
was recognized, viz., thie ‘the license 
d state amount of Luggage put on every 
. But from the general nature of the 
7 Fndian Acts, and also considering 
‘the evil was inereasing and could not be ap- 
inbly checked unless some specific provision 

this Clause had been introduced. 
‘Phe 4th Section was taken from the English 
sijand provided a penaly for neglecting, which 
could hardly be a doubt was necessary, to 

feed d animals. 

“the bth Section provided a penalty on 

> baiting animals or incifing them to fight. 

The principle, of this Clause was adopted in 

weral Indian Acts, but they related more to the 
jcdking of gambling. , The Clause was inserted 
‘a view to prevent the improper and 
nent of anima It was in accordance 
ection of the latest Euglish Act, and was 
ded here. 

‘the Gth Section provided for the punishment 
oe pclae animals, and was 
from the Hoglish Act, There were some 

ce. ae it- was. perfectly immaterial 
jals were carried: they were brought for 
and would soon be butchered, This question 
3 d the attention of medical men in 
- Grainger said :— 
i ‘as there are ‘some members of the 
that the real facts 


ps cancion wit Ds 
tion, the custom I have 
of aiufiering. In order to de- 
‘ imala placod in tho 


are ied. fo market, under 
is Socioty, and 
jain what was the result. 
intense at 
voonilition of the ‘brain, We 
pai 





a (7) 
prevention of the practice prevalent here 
yaaa diseased animals to go at large or — 
ie in the public streets. And the 8th Section 
provided a penalty for emplorine: an onimal 
unfit for work, the priteiple of which was recog- 
nized in Act XVI. of 1861, Section 9, where 
it was applied to horses, 

The 9th Section proposed to repeal the 
existing provisions in the Police Acts; the 10th 
Section provided the limits within which the Act — 
was to take effect; and the 11th Section fave y 
power to the Lieutenant-Governor to fee ‘the 
Act ose other places to which he might think fit, 

The Bill, no doubt, was susceptible of improve 
ment; but he believed that if » Bill of this kind 
was passed, it would materially reduce the suffer- 
ing of animals and produce a healthy educational 
and moral effect on the community at large, 

With those remarks: he hoped that the 
would meet with the support of the Hon’ 
Council. z 

Mx. Hoee said, when permission was asked to 
bring in this Bill, he had stated the reasons 
which induced him to oppose its introduction, — 


He had since then perused the papers on which ~~ 


the Hon’ble Mover had bastd his motion, but he 
had seen no reason whatever to alter the opinion 
he had expressed at the Inst Meeting. He 
thought the Bill, if introduced, would nob only 
be unnecessary, bat that it effects would be 
mischievous, It was true that progressive legis- 
lation had been going on in Hngland, but the 
Hon’ble Member had omitted to state that by 
that legislation it had never been attempted to 
artive at the object aimed at by this Bill, the | 
enactment of @ specific provision against over- 
loading. he (Mr. Hogg) thought, be 


absolutely impossible to define what meant ~ 


by overloading, and he submitted that it would 
not be wise to leave it to the discretion of each 
individual Magistrate to determine what constis » 
tuted overloading, Doubtless, if any case of over. — 
loading amounted to positive cruelty or ill-treat. — 
ment, it would fall within the provisions of Sec- 
tion 67 of the Police Act, which subjected a person 
to a fine of 100 Rupees for the offence. He there- 
fore thought, that when the advancing civilization 
of England had not attempted to define overload- 
ing, this Council should not attempt to do so. 

n the annexure to the’ Bill, the statement of 


‘| objects and reasons said : 


“The law at present in force for preventing cruelty te 
animals in Calcutta having hitherto failed to hinder the 
occurrence of numerous cases of very gross cruelty, it 
seems expedicrit to amend the law so as more effectively. 
to cheek sach cases.” 


From that he (Mr. Hogg) gathered that the | 
Hon’ble Mover of the Bill intended to imply i 
Seetion 67 of the Police Act had not been 
sufficient to cover all cases of cruelty. He 


not wish flatly to deny the correctness of that 





| provision. 
Bapoo Prany. 
the question put, he 
his having communicated with bim (the | of the kmd had been " 
‘e-General) on the subject. » was no specifie provision om t 
‘regards certain. portions of the Bill, he | Act, and because it was believed 
t it was desirable that the Bill should go | could nov be entertained by the Mi 
{nto Committee, because, as to what in his opiniun ‘The Prvsipent said, in addition to pr! 
“Was the most important portion of the Bill, riz. | which might induge-vhe Couneil 
the provisions against overloading, he confessed | to go to a Select Committee, 
he had doubts whether or not, practically, it could | effect of equalizing the law ins Calen 
pesaid that the general provisions of the Police | Suburbs, which av present, so far as 
Act could be satisfactorily applied to such cases. | very unequal. Apparently, ander | 
But it appeared to. him—in theory he quite | law, a man could only be fined to: 
concurred. with the Hon’ble Member opposite | 50. Rupees whidh, in case of | non-ps 
(Mr. Hogg)—that to the Bill, as regards the | fine, would involve only simple imp 
prevention of the practice of overloading, of any two months; whereas in Caleutta 
practical use, it would be necessary to consider fined to the extent of 100 Rupees, and 
what limit or definiion could be laid down as to, of payment to imprisonment with hard 
what should constitute overloading. ghree months. fi, 5 Se ae 
Then he (the Advocate-Genersl) also (although | Banoo Ramaxata Tagoru: said, 
uncertain whether or not it was a Section theappli- | objection to the Bill. being refe 
cation of which would be of frequent oeeurrence) | Committee, because some of the is 
“thonght that the provision in the 4th See- | Bill were of a laudable character. He admitt 
i bg beeen neglecting. to feed | however, that in the details the Bill requ 
animals, w4s applicable to cases | much amendment. By the definition 





© which would not come under the general provision | word “ animal” wap to be taken to. 
for ill-treatment; and the same remark, he believed, ; domestic or tamed quadraped; oF gn) 
would apply to the 5th Section regarding bait- jor tamed bird; and the 2nd’ Seetior 
jng aninals or inciting them to fight. that every person who should, cruel; 
he thought that, supposing the Bill went | ly beat, ill-treat; torture on overdrive, o 
into Committes, Sections 6,7, and 8 would re- | be beaten, ill-treated, tortured, or 0’ rive 
ire consideration. It. seemed extremely objec- | animal, shonld-be liable to a fine 
ble to provide penalties for particular species)| extend to 100 Rupees. Accordi 
of ill-treatment and to impose special penalties,)| Sections, therefore, no one would be 
because no one-haying common sense would say | or purchase a bird and imprison it 
that carrying animals in) away so as to cause |of domestication, for the Magistrate 
them unnecessary pain or suffering, was not |sider the act to be “ wanton,” and fi 
ill-treatment. who should contravene the law. 
The 7th Section, besides, was specially improper, By the 4th Section it 
because the practice which it was there attempted | person who should impound or 
to prohibit, of permitting diseased animals to |and neglect to provide them with 
go at large or die in public places, was provided | and water, might be fined. There 
for by the Penal Code, By the 269th Section of |already in the Police Act which 
_ the 1 Code an unlawful or negligent act | necessity of this Section, and if 
likely to spread infection of any disease dangerous | tie authority of the Police Act 
» to life, was punishable with six months’ imprison- | be impounded, he should not | 
"ment or fine, Or the offence might fall ander the | them, because he was acting. ler | 
239th Section, by whict negligent omi: of a law, and it would be ‘ 
order with respect’ to any animal missioner of Police'to see thet 
oy se danger to human life, was also punish- | fed, ‘he proposed Seto r 
able with six months’ imprisonment. He therefore | erngation.. ‘There were many. 
thought it was not only unnecessary, but improper | to the details, with whi te , 
to pass the 7th Section, ; ever, ovcupy thectine of th 
With ‘those observations he would briefly say | that if the Bill went into C 
‘that he would support the motion for the Bill | be much improved, and wi 
« being referred to a Select Committee. rt the motion before 
‘Mas Damper said, it seemed to him thatthe 
“main ai 


. 








Baboo geting ad 
mana re, 
‘Sutherland, and the mover. i 


agreed to. 4 
F APPEALS UNDER REGULA- 
‘TON VIL. OF 1822. , 
Imoyed. for leava\'tn bring in a Bill 


law ing appeals in cases under 
ass) ans bee |, the Section of 
‘of 1822 which it was proposed to 
1s Section 29, which gave three months 
moral iis the Collector to the Board of 
venue. When that Regulation was passed, the 
of epee ellactar under Regulation IX. 
of Commissioner under Regulation I. 
‘did not exist, and appeals were preferred 
from the Collector to the Board, Now, 
there were two, and sometimes ae 
before a case was finally decided by the 
Anthorities, and after that, the case 
be taken to the Civil Court, The Bill which 
» moved for leave to introduce, would merely sub- 
stitute one month for three months in Section 29 
ion VIL. of 1822. So far, therefore, as 
saue Authorities were concerned, in cases 
it: dr survey, no inore than one month 
wed for appeal, that was to say, one 
an appeal from a decision of a Deputy 
¢ to the Collector, one month for an ap- 
‘om the Collector to the Commistioner, and 
1 from the Commissioner to the Buard 

ae. 
h those remarks, 
bring in the Bill 

‘was agreed to. 

RECOVERY OF ARREARS OF REVENUE: 


tH-GENERAL moved thatthe period 

tation of the Report cf the Select 

the Bill “to make farther provision 
of arresrs of Land Revenue and 
recoverable as arrears of land 
ded to the 16th Instant.” 


agreed to. 
adjourned to Saturday, the 


he begiged to. move for! 
rege 


ernment 


pp et a 
to 
of India, Military Seocae igre 8 
Para, 2.—Twe taking by Mi 
Justices of the Peace of extra-judicial 
and declarations is a practice which is 
meafis unccmmon in this country, and 
cannot be too strongl: 


adelkt gua eee 
lavits 


by no 


mpd been adopted. But beyond this there 
always the danger that documents orting to 
be so attested may be regarded sfiiauts, 
acquainted with the ordinary principles of law ai 
having an intrinsie validity which they do not 
really pessess, and that the documents may be 
accordingly misused. 

3. Putting’ ont of question those eases in 
which, under meeale statutes, eslantens 
before a Magistrate or Justice are for particular 
purposes made evidence, no such fanctionary has 
any power to take affidavits not entitled ina 
enuse. A Justice of the Peace has, feave as afore- 
said,| nothing to do with affidavits, and if a 
Magistrate has civil judicial powers,’ he can: 
take an affidavit otherwise than in the course o! 
civil cause depending before him. 

4. Imust add, with regard to the particular 
ease of. ——— — s affidavits, that the 
Magistrate, even if he had had the legal power, 


jought not to have given the sanction of his 


attestation to documents which, on the fave of 
them, disclosed an attempt to interfere with the 
lawfal action of the Military Authorities, 


From A. Mioruxste, Rigi, Under to the 
Govern 


mont of India, Home Department,—(No,, 942, dated 

Fort William, the 19th February 1808.) ig: 

In your letter No, 8601 of the 19th August: 
last, His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council expressed his concurrence in an opinion 
of the Advocate-General, reprobating the practice 
under which extra-judicial affidavits and declara- — 
tions were wont to be taken by Magistrates and 
Justices of the gh in ne bahtiede 
Inspeetor-General of Police, Lower Provinces, i 
a waetounication No, 482, dated the 17«h ultimo, 
‘copy of which is hereto aunoxed, has now ren 


‘ 





presented that in consequence of this oj 
difficulty has arizen in the caso of a Sowat, 


“ha in accordance with usual practice, 


istrate of Behar, to take his 
‘solemn affirmation, in respect of his | 


Bengal | This the Magistrate has now refused 


ey Paragraph 9 of the Rules 





= 
e statement on oath dr sdlemn affirma- 

hich is prescribed by these Rules appears 

der the class to which objection has 

n raised in the orders of An: 19th above 
‘referred to.’ It would perhaps be sufficient, if a 
simple statement were made before the Magis 
‘rate withoxt solemn affigmation, and were certi: 
fied to by the Magistrate as having beon made 
Dofore him, but as this would not fulfil the 


© requirements of the P meion Rules ebove referred 


__ to, His Honor desires to submit the case for the 
consideration and orders of the Government of 


—— 


; 
Brom E. C. Baytey, Esq., Seeretary to'tho Government 

‘of India, Home Department, to the Under-Secretary 

to the Government of ,—(No. 634, dated Fort 

‘William, the 1th April 1868.) , 

Taw directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your-letter No. 942, dated 19th ultimo, forward- 
ing copy of a communication from the Inspector- 
G of Police, Lower Provinces, representing 


ve 





of Augost Inst, 
fused to receive 
(an applicant for: 

2, In reply Lam directed 
‘Advocate-General’s opi 
9th August last, with an 
concurrence of the Governor G 
referred only to extra-judic 
declarations before Judicial Off 
for their private objects. The 
ig of a totally different character, 

3. ‘Tho Government, in its 
has made a rule to the effec 
the Oifice in which an app! 
employed cannes furnish 
regarding the past services of 
will be sufficient to obtain a 
from the applicant himself, ve 
or solemn eclacatien, if requi 

t is simply made for the 

e Government on certain 
made before a Judicial Officer, and | 
proceeding of an extra-judicial character. 

4. In the present case, the Magi 
have taken the statement, not in his ¢ 
Magistrate, but as the Head of the 
which the applicant belonged. ‘ 











The Licgnse Tax. 
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in xB 8 "F the aaa * 
Gardens, the 20th April 1868.) 

on the 

during the month of February 1868. * 


‘on the cultivation of Cinckoua at Darjecling during the month of February 1868. 
‘of jungle on most of the land intended) for the extension of the planta : 
od during the month, nearly all the old roads have been repaired and the rt 

‘new ones has been commenced wherever the jungle on the fresh clearances has been “Ae 
y ean be made in barning the jungle until it is thoroughly dried by the 
‘weather which generally prevails in March. i 

nall extent of jungle yas burnt on the more exposed spurs, and the land thus cleared 
certain extent been’ filled up with Cinchona plants and pits (thalliés) forthe 

‘more have been prepared, 15,380 plants of C, Sucoirudra and 12,4 0 of C 
Thave thus been added during the month to the open air plantation, making an 
about 20 acres, New nursery beds have also been made in favorable p 
the land cleared for extension of the open air plantations, 57,800 plants were placed 
beds during the month, 51,000 euttings of 0. Succirubra and @. Oficinalis were 
ees the month. ‘The temperatare towards the end of the month was higher and 
‘the air moister than during the first two weeks, but only 1-2 inches of rain fell during ~ 
Spring and with it the growth of the Cinchonas commenced about the end of — 




























Table shewing the temperature of the month at the different plantations, 















Mean 
‘Temperature. 


Mean 


Minimum. a 


Mean 
Maximum. 














506 41:0 45:8 | 
58:3 4 52-7 i 
66:9 403 | 538 








 Fabte skewing the marimum and minimum growth during the month of ‘February 1868. 
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ants in the Government Plantations at Darjecting on the 
lst March 1868. RG 
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October 181 z Ee ees ; 
mine to the Resolution of the Government of India in 
artment, dated 15th December 1856, a copy of which. was 

his Government with the Under-Secretgry’s letter No. 1870 of 
Tam directed to ask the attention of the Governor General 
re-consideration of the decision which was then arrived 

practice of passing Assistants in some branches of their exami 

to further examination in thiite points in which they ‘have — 


. The subjects in which Assistants and others are now examined-ma, 
jiently arranged under three general heads :— 
iw, Criminal and Revenue. " 
e Vernaculat of the District in which the examinee is employed. 
—The other Vernacular language. 
three subjects are totally distinct, and the Lieutenant-Governor is 
of opinion that, when an eXaminee has once shewn that he has — 
prescribed standard of proficiency in any one of them, he should 
aired to submit to examination again in that subject, merely — 
feiss failed in one or both of the others. ‘ 
‘On the question being raised at the commencement of the year, the - 
vernor constlted the Commissioners of Divisions, who, without — 
n, advocated the change which is now proposed. 
4 1 “ esenee the Conemialenes of the Dacea Division, writes :—‘* The 
_ nesessity sing in the Bengalee language simultaneously with passing the 
¥ ganization in the Revenue and Judicial papers should be gfe with. 5 
‘the ult of the present system is that the examiners, perhaps unintention~ 
lower the standard in Bengali reading and conversation, so that they — 
prevent an Officer, who has done well in his question papers, from | 
“If it were not made compulsory on the examinees to pass in* 


simultaneously with the Judigial and Revenue papers, the young - 
would have more. time to devote to the acquisition of the language, ~ 
same time they would have the strongest inducement to obtain a 
eof it, as they would not receive any increase of pay until they 
” ; 


Money, the Commissioner of the Bhaugulpore Division, says:— 
“to the present system each examinee must pass at one and the 
ih the laws, Judicial and Revenue, and in the languages, A 
8 may be first class in Judicial or in Revenue, or in both, but ifhe ~ 
by a mark or two in one of the four tests of his knowledge in~ 

‘translation, dictation—colloquial and reading he has, six months 
through the entire ordeal again. The result is, as I have fr ently ai 
ntense annoyance and discouragement. Men get plucked in 
he they passed well a year or more before. I would not 

one word against the principle of examination of the 4 
of the Service. I am confident that their efficiency is 
but I think all the good might be retained and the evil 

n were allowed to pass in one subject, instead of being 


op subject, discharge himself 
getting up a seen a, T submit, no ie oe 
man Ww er law or y sul 
op eee 
as te "Kor oa 
gain be lost to fetta te mont howe mare me 





32 any 
h is to ensure Officers knowing at oni 
on the ee alevaittonss Seay Officer, of whateve 
, works without his Penal Code and Act X., &c., hy his 
_ 4. ‘Phe Lieutentant-Governor desires me to observe that the 
Jaw cannot be passed without the possession at the time of 
‘knowledge of minutice as cannot possibly be retained without unin 
study. Tho Lieutenant-Governor is fully sensible of the advantage | 
a Junior Officer early in his career to prove that he has acquired s 
Anowledge of the law and the system which he has to administer, | 
substantial end practical parts of the knowledge once so ac 
impressed upon the mind and are kept up by the constant require 
exercise in the course of his daily avocations. But though it is 
the minutice, which arerequired for an examination should be tho 
tered once ii an Officer’s career, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
repeated study for several successive examinations has the effect. of 
larger residuuni of permanent and practical knowledge onthe mind 
therefore follows that every hour which a young Officer is obliged to 
keeping up his knowledge of law to examination pitch after that has 
reached might be more usefully employed in studying a subject 
examinee has not mastered. ome Devel 

5, The same considerations apply to the case of the Vernacular, 
perhaps not with the same force, for, as observed by Mr. Gampbell, a, 
of the Vernacular once mastered should be kept up without much tro: 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore desires earnestly to 
an alteration in the present rules for the examination of Assistant 
extent, that an examinee who has once passed in any one of the th 

subjects stated in paragraph 2 be not required to pass in that st 
by the same standard. 

7, The Lieutenant-Governor wotld further recommend that 
Officer has passed, as suggested above, in Law and in the Vernae 
District in which he has been employed, he should be vested 

wwers so long as he is employed ina District in the Vernacular of 

has passed. ‘The higher powers would not carry either increase of 

promotion, and they would be Gecontinned in the event of the Of 
ransferred to a District in the Vernacular of which he had not passed. © 

8, The Lieutenant-Governor is convineed that the present r 7 
poning the increase of powers till the examination has been fully 
all its branches, deprives the Government of valuable agency 

_ * when it is much needed, without attaining any com 3 

- Officer who passed by the prescribed standard in Law and 
she District in which he is employed, is not less qualified for 
“ull powers in that. District than he would be if had also 
other Vernacular which is spoken in another part of the 
present restriction seems to the Lieutenant-Governor to be 
and he would wish to see it at once removed. The incentive,t 
second language would be quite as strong as it now is if 
increase of salary were withheld uatil the examination has 

its branches. 


9, On another point on the 
would wish to make an immediate 


ces ave unanimous in agree’ 





‘since tle previous inati r? to Rechagrell do al 
examination. I am Ov: 
neni ot Tndia to the adoption of these Phage ve : 


©, Baytey, Bsq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home to the 
re ne ircned ot Bengule-(No iged, hated Fore Wiliens 















) 
Am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 9737, 
October last, asking for a re-consideration of the orders forbid- 


n one of allowing Assistants and others to pass in separate branches 


tion, subject to further examinations in those branches in 
x 






they fail. 
2. In reply I am directed to state that, after consulting the other Local 
n and Administrations, and fully considering their opinions, the 
General in Council approves of the proposal of the Bengal Govern+ 
; ment that an Assistant having onco 
in which the eximines is passed in any one of the subjects men- — 
tioned in the 2nd paragraph of your 
i % letter* should not be required to pass 
ut subject again by the. same standard. \ 
8. The Governor General in Council also approves of the proposal that 
er, having passed in Law and in the Vernacular of his District, should 
c with- higher powers, (but without increase of pay er prone so 
isemployed in that District, or in any other where the same 
@ constitutes the Vernacular. This rule, it would seem, can only be 
to the Lower Provinces, as there alone are Assistants required to pass 


With weard to the proposal to abolish the test of writing deciéions 
cases at the time of examination, I am directed to state that, 
, Lieutenant-Governor’s views are hardly in accordance with the 

opinion expressed by the heads of other Governments and Adminis- 
the matter is one in which the Government of India does not wish to 
Lieutenant-Governor’s discretion, and that His Honor can dispose 
tion as he may think best. 
























. Hanrssox, Esg., Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 

‘to the Sub-Committee of the Board of Examiners,—(No. 1754, dated Fort 

the 22nd April 1868.) 

Wire reference to paragraph 12 of the letter from this Office 

aN No, 869, dated the 2nd ultimo, Tam ~ 

the Government of Indi No.9 ti ooted’ to forward herewith a co 

the Government of Indie, No.1883, of a correspondence* with the Govern- 
AALS ment of India, in the Home Depart+ 

of the revision of the system of Half-yearly Examinations 


ost that the Sub-Committee will be so good as to act — 
inicated in paragraph 2 of the letter from the Segre- 
ont of India in the present examination, and to passall — 
























Officers who may succeed in one or 
more of the three specified branchest ~ 
subject.to further examination by the — 
only in whi: they may fail, amet 
fice Ni ., dated the 3rd hese 
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during the day. Waa : 
-point is computed with the Greenwich constants, The figures 
ity of the aif, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity. ‘Th 
r uge is 1 foot 2 inches, and that of the Anemometer 70 feet 10 inches, 
‘ sagt ‘The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s Anemometer, is re; 


‘The extreme variation of Temperature during the nine days 
e Max, Temperature aadtiesue past ihe seer 5! FS 
‘Max. ‘Temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 


humidity during the past nine days 
ean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year 


om ; 
SARE ‘ by lower rain gauge 
ee (eR) {2 Anemometer gage aie 
ti ittto | 22nd to 80th, average of fourteen previous years: 
‘Ditch caltte \ between the let Tee and the 30th ultimo ~... 
Ditto ditio during the corresponding period of the past year 
‘difference of 1:10 Heopkicad pepe ry carefully ob 
n gauges, can accounted for strong force ¢ 
ie oan ag BO the cfs ea at the Upper elevation. — 
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Aches, 


Souda from 8, 
Scattered cumali and equde 
from 8, 
Iscutts from 8. 
S_ bSouttered etal, 4 
095 |Thin cirri, 
ae |Strutoni 

| tone. 
Vitto, 
‘Seuls from W. 
[Clonr. 
Disto. 
(Cirrovtumnli, 
Stratoui. 
Seattorad cirri, 














Iclandy. 
Ditto. 

‘Few scattered clonds. 
Ditto ditw. 
Sky overcast with clonda, 
'Bearterad clonds. 
Clear, 

‘A tow scattered clouda, 
Soattere! clouds, 

J Hitea, 

Ditto. 

Cloudy, 

Ditto, 

Ditty. 


109 |Cloar. 
[Scatierod Cumuli, hang, 
“urna 

tiered enmoli, ewmuli have 
Yeon nocthwart 
vw [Asudden violent gale from 8, 

and 5, We commenced af 
20-40 last night, noaornpaniod 
by hoary raise blew very 
strongly for about half an 
hos, but the gale did wo 
entirely coe ll Inte ak 
highs, ‘The Baroueter stood 
high before and during the 
gain. ‘This moraine the rain 
Kaugo was found upeot aud 
broken. 
Aowdy ovina, 
irevcumuli. 
londy hovizon, 
tee vd, enim 
< towards By 

somali drifting worthward. 
Heavy towards 8. 8. W. dW, 
uml drifting worth 
Upper strats, irmeatnall, lower 
strat cuwuli movi borthe 
ward. 
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Hazy, clear 
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Taches. L . 
Slowly. 


‘Threatening, 
rndy. 








lear. 
Parcially cloudy. 
Ditto, + 


1 artinlly cloudy. 
Icloudy. 
Clear. 


1} Hast wind 52.0080 of cholerm 


A blast from N. with 
dust. 


[Strong weather and hary. 


Ditto weather. 
Litto and hasy. 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 


| Blowing very strong and hazy, 
‘Strong weather and very haays 


Ditio isto, 
[Stroug broeses and very hagy. 
Ditto and hasy. 


Squally & ditto with rain, bew 
thuuder and lightning 
round the horizon with raiu 

8 hiourn, 

breeses and fine. 

Witte and hay. 

Ditto and very haay. 














Henry F. Braxvorp, 
Meteorological Reporter to Govt, of Bengat, 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Lientenant-Gover 
: purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 





Saturday, May 9th, 1868. 


Present: 


His Honor tus Lisorenant-Governon or Brnoat, Presiding. 


H. L. Damerer, Esq., II. Kxowzes, Esq. 
E, T. Trevor, Esq., Basoo Peary Cuawr Mirrea. 
A. R. Duomrson, Esq., | T. Atcock, Esg., 


8, 8. Hoos, jlisq., | H. H, Svruertasn, Esg., 
Rooman Havexona Karsaya, Rat Banapoor. | Kooman Satyanonn Grtosat. 
Banoo RayAnata Tacone. | 


& ‘ — = 


SURVEY OF STEAM VESSELS. | Baboo Ramanath Tagore, and the Mover, with 
PRGMRGE Posed’ that the Bill to make farther | Mstrustions to report within five days. 


ect so tho Laenesvan S| pIsTRIcT MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT, 


‘of Bengal,” be passed. Koowan Hanexona Kuisva moved for leave 
‘Themiotion w.s'mgreed to. to bring in a Bill to amend the District Municipal 
‘ay L NDER . | Improvement Act. ‘The Statement of objects an 
or 5 oF vhs ER REGULA: | wagons which had been circulated to all the Mem- 
i bers along with the Bill had, he hoped, sufficiently 
smoyed that the Bill “to amend | expigined’ his motive and the expediency of the 
4 Appeals in cases under Regula- | measure, Act ILI. of 1864, otherwise called the 
WIT. of 1822,” be read in Council. The Bill, | pistrict Municipal Improvement Act, kad but two 
{, Was a simple one. It would interfere with | Sections as regards the assessment of houses, lands, 
er that now existed, but, would merely | and buildings : he alluded to Sections 26 and 27. 
‘the period for appealing)from the Com- | Jn neither of those Sections was there any provi- 
to the Board of Revenue andffrom the | vision made with regard to unoccupied houses and 
‘to the Commissioner, from three months | jands, and the consequence was that from unoceu- 
month, It had been suggestod to him to | pied houses the full rate of assessment was realised 
ir two verbal alterations, and he there- | ys in the case of occupied houses: ‘his procedure 
d, instead of passing the) Bill to-day | had cansed considerable dissatistaction. Not long , + 
‘intended, to’ refer the Bill to » Select | a¢o a memorial, numerously signed by the rate- 
“He did not know thatany further | payers of the Suburbs of, Caleutta, bad been 
ects ted to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
complaining of the. defective state of the law an \, 
of the hardabi they were put to in having bad 
to pay the full amount. of the tax for unocenpied 
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int, niz., the imposition of the 
ied houses, the Lioutenant-Gover- 
: tthe District Municipal Act in 
it proton po is dofective in requiring the 
‘ent of such houses, and giving the Commi 
no power of remitting any part of such assessment. 


"Pht Lieutexant-Governor wil, if any changes in this law 
be brought forward before His Honor's Legislative Coun- 
il during the ensuing Sessions, gbo prepared to recom- 
mend. the introduction into the amended Act of the more 
nitable provision of the Calcutta Act (Section 58, Act 
= VL ‘of 1843,) by whieh a moiety of the assessment is re- 
mitted during the time that houses remain vacant.” 

The Bill he intended to bring in was but a 
transcriptat Section 58 of the Caleutta Munici- 
pal Act, by whieh, as the Couueil was aware, only | 
a moiety of the assessment was collected in such 
cases, ‘The Bill proposed to grant ‘exactly the 
same boon to the inhabitants of the Mofussil as, 
that enjoyed by the people of Calcutta, 

Mhe motion was agreed to. 

Koowan Hanenpra Krrsuxa said, considering 
that the Sessions had already far advanced, and 
as it was desirable to make the provision he had 
pointed out in the substantive law belore the Ses- 
sions closed, he begged to apply that the Rules of 
the Council be suspended in order, that the Bill 
might be carried through its subsequent stages 
forthwith, 

The President having declared the Rules sus- 
pended, the Bill was read in Council, and taken 
into consideration in order to the settlement of 
the Classes. 

Section 1 having been read— 

Kooman Hanewpra Knisnxa moved — the 
insertion of the words “and also of the re-occu- 
pancy” after the word “ vacancy” in the 11th line, 

Mx, Dameiex moved by way of amendment 
that the following words be added to the Seof 
tion :— 

* tothe end of the quarter then current. Prov 
also that no notice of vacancy given under this Si 
shall have effect beyond the end of the quarter in 
it may be given, unless a similar notice of cont 
yacuney be given within the first fifteen days of the 
following quarter.” 

The amendment was carried, and the Section 
as-amended agreed to. 

Section 2 and the Preamble and Title were 
agreed to. 

Koomar Harexpra Krisixa postponed the 
motion, which stood in the List of Business, for 
the passing of the Bill. 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday the 16th 
Instant. 
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Proposed Methods of levying additional Funds 
for the construction and repair of Local 
Roads in the Lower Provinces, 





Office Memorandum from H. Lgoxarp, Esq. 
Ofliciatin; 
Public Works Department, to the Officiatin: 
to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 1494, 
‘William, the 3rd March 1868.) 

‘Tue undersigned is directed to forward, for con- 

sideration and orders, the accompanying copy of a 

. Note by the Officiating Chief Engineer of Bengal, 








minissioners an 
them the opinions put up hi 
matter has become very mitch 
it was when the Circular was 
being now in a state bordering on b 
To such an extent is this the ®ease that, 
aside all idea of opening up t 'y 
lines of communication, the exi Rec 
be kept in repair unless some means. of 
expenses of carrying 
* 








funds to pay the 
work * 
be devised, 
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8. Yt is not at all likely that any: thing 
can be'ssid on a subjest which pert eid 
discussion for years, but discussion ought now ‘to 
give way w action: a echieme of some kind eax 
not be deferred much longer, unless we allow ont. 
celves to become hopelessly involved, or allowthe 
local means of w»mmunication in Bengal to ‘be« 
come utterly disorganized ; and it may help the 
advancement of the question if some defini 
proposition be put into shape. There cam, T 
think, be no room for doubi that we ms 
funds. According to information. received from 
the Accountant-General, Local Funds are pow! 
several lacs in debt; but, setting aside what is) 
past, the present income, of about ten lacs a year, 
is barely enough to keep existing means of gom- 
manication in repair, so thas trasting to ou 
present income only, all idea of progress must ba} 
set aside; while for some years past sums, yar 
from five to fe lacs a year have been devoted 
this purpose. That we have noi yet, howe 
perry bi such a state of eficien dyes would ward 
rant us in ceasing action, the following facts 
shew, Without judging what we have to d 
what is done in countries which arg: 
ently circumstanced, some interesting 
be brought out by comparing one part 
with another, In the Patna Division, 

bably Indigo planting and opium growing Wu 
ence hae done good, there is a mild 
some kind to each six square miles ¢ 
while the proportion for all Bengal is 
road to waa twenty miles of country, so #b 
put all Bengal in the sam position as to f 
tent of its ronds as Patna is now in, we/sl 
make 29,000 miles of new roads, Tt 
quite true that all Bengal does not req 
system as Patna is provided with; 
parison shews very forcibly that 
enormous field to be worked, and that 
to sit down yet. Looking at what 
done from another point of view: 
matters tueh. "The Presid 

off as to the proportion of mi 

roads. Yet no one, I think, im 
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‘on the subject of the best means of raising funds 
» for the repair of Local Roads in Bengal. 


Nole on the Gest means of raising funds for the 
construction and maintenance of Local Roads, 

“vdated 21th February 1368. \ 

“Puts question was taken ‘up in consequence of 

Government of India’s ‘Cisealar No, 2, dated 6th 


hos a) ent ; 


uaa that many not of the’ unt 
lo not require metalling. 
metalled to nuikietallod eae ‘to 
proportion for all Ben, is 
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ing the’mode of raising the funds, the 
are in favor of a land tax; but 1 think 
them has shewn, at all as fully as they 
ight: have done; how very mach more equitable 
‘and how-very-much less aljectionabte this mode 
of raising funds is than any other that has been 
> suggested. * é a ae 
5. hemain points to be kept in view in 
onsidering this part of the question are— 
I—That those who mainly benefit by the ex- 
penditure of the funds raised shall contribute the 
pal portion of them. 


IL—That the imposition of Yhe tax should 
impede progress as little as possible; for instance, 
it should not be such as would influencs men in 
apy way against, keeping the means of transport~ 
“it roduce;—as a wheel tax might do; nor 
it, be such as would influence a man against 
ising a line of communication,—as a toll on the 
fine. might do. 
‘TL—That the collection of it should not open 
Adoor for extortion or oppression, and should 
“cause the least possible amount of inconvenience; 
foPivstance, it should not give Peons, Chowkee. 
das, &¢,, an opportunity of* visiting houses and 
‘atotting bribes,—as the collection of any small 
mal tax might do; nor should it cause a man 
to lose days at specif times travelling to some 
thiee to-pay the tax, as in the case of having to 
eome'to'the Magistrate’s Cutcherry to take out 
license; or to lose the time of his cattle and | 
himself while debating as to how much he should 
»pay,'as'is often the case at toll bars and ferries, 
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the main gainers bys fe openin 
try. The fact of ler Bei able to bring h 
carts toa iit and take a cart load, i 
pack-bullock load of produce away from that hat, 
enables him to pay more for the produce which he 
takes away ; bat the dealer himself might shave 
made just as mach profit—probably more as he 
would have-had less competition—when he hed to 
wade through mud and water with ‘his pack~ 
bullocks, carrying away only two maunds on each, 
as he does now when he goes on a good road and 
carries away ten maunds on his cart. Accepting 
strictly what should follow a change of this kind, 
the teader may not make one farthing more by 
the opening of the road, but the produser is. cer- 
tuin to make, Itis no answe¥~to sige line of 
argument: to say,—“ Oh the dealer will not .give 
the producer the benefit of cheap carriage 7? such 
astate of affairs may continue for a short time, 
but it will soon right itself ; the dealer is at least 
as likely to give the full value when the road is 
open to the market as he was when he had to 
make an adventure to get there at all. No man 
Denefits less than the trader, and therefore, I 
think, the fact of a land tax not touching bimis 
ho argument against it, nor do I think that any 
complicated arrangements to catch him are at all 
necessary. The consumer of the produee living in 
towns certainly gains some advantago by the 
opening of the country, as the goods can be 
brought to him at less cost than if there were no 
roads to cart iton ; but it may be noted that, 
ander present Municipal laws, neither dealer 
nor consumer get off quite free ; they generally 
live in towns, and, under Municipal ‘laws, they 
have to pay for the maintenance of the streets 
and roads in and about the town, and these roads 
and streets facilitate the introduction of produce 
from the country by which the producer gets at 
Teast some benefit, and every countryman and 
woman coming into town uses,the roads and pays 
nothing, A tax on houses in town and on land 
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‘ow it seems to me that a lund tax is the only 
Which in any reasonable degree meets these 
ions. Of course I set aside altogether the 
jon which has been often raised as to the 
fat of the tax,—of this I know nothing; that 
ld be unjust to make a man pay more than 
le agreed to pay either for land or for any thing 
ch ot but that it may be perfectly just, 
and even praiseworthy, to make him pay’ one 
for increasing the value of his property by 
, ally clear. Indeed, if he 
bargain,—if you said, our 
nt wasethat you should pay no more, 
‘we shall do nothing to improve your pro- 
, even though i¥ would be a great advantage 
ot and me, he would have good reason 
80 I shgll consider the question on 

sition that there is no illegality or breach 

ved in raising money from the land 
ose Of increasing its value. | 

‘to the first condition mentioned above, 
Admitted as a starting point that roads 
the main at least—to facilitate the 
produce of the country, though 
¢ for the transport of those arti- 
exchanged for its produce ; ‘the 
the convenience of travel~ 



































in the country makes almost all classes contri- 
bute to the maintenance of roads, and it appears 
to me thal it makes those who benefit, contribute 
in proportion to the advantage they gain infinitely 
better than any other form of taxation which can 
be devised for this purpose. 

7. ‘Touching the second condition,—that the 
imposition should not impede progress, this form 
of tax is absolutely unobjectionable ; nay more it 
tends to make people use the highways in order to 
get asmuch value as they can for the money 
which they must pay. A'tax of this kind, anda 
direct tax on the use of carts, have something the 
eame relation to each other as the direct waters 
rate in the North-West and the rate on wet 
ground in Madras have. In the North-West a 
man lounges out, looks at the sky and says, * Oh. 
it will rain, why should I pay for water, I shall 
take none ;? it does not rain, and he loses some of 
his crop. The Madras man says, I pay for the 
water, why not have it ; he uses it and increases 
the produce of the soil just because he has paid. 
So it would be in a degree with a cart-owner ; he 
calculates the trouble and costof paying toll, drifts 
on to the idea that it is just as well to do without 
a cart, and so loses more by the decision than he 












g té their homes and: visiting 
carly be taken into account. 


would by the payment of toll; but a man whq 
has paid his cess is induced to get a cart, because 
he has paid, and so. he helps to increase the com- 
merce of the country ; the point which influenced 
both decisions being simply the means dy 
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e 8. ‘Then a taxgon land meets the third’ ‘vondi- 
tion almost completely, certainly very much better 
than any other mode of raising the necessary 
fon@s. I suppose it to be paid by all those who 
now pay rents into the ‘Treaeury,—allowing 
thoge who have land Jet on terms which 
prevent them from increasing the rent, 
to charge the actual tax paid tn aflditions to the 
fixed rent ; but making their own arrangements 
with tenants over whom they have power. The 
money would be paid into the Treasury with 
the rent, without any separate collections, and 
without the loss of a single additional day : there 
would be eno room for interference of subordi- 
nates; no door for oppressions of any kind is 
opened up by it, and no. standing at, toll bars or 
ferries, looking for a few pice, or waiting for 
change ; in fact, the payment of the money is 
the only inconvenience felt. This is saying a 
great deal in favor of a tax in any country ; but 
in India it indicates more than the ordinary 
meaning of the word’ conveys. 

9. There is nothing new in the idea that this 
mode of raising a revenue for keeping up the 
communication of a country is the most equitable 
and the least objectionable that can be adopted ; 
the prineiple is acted on in England and 
in Scotland ; but in both cases in connexion with 
obstructive toll bars, now d upon as unfor- 
tunate legacies left us by our fathers, which it is 
our duty to remove, and which we are. gradually 
and steadily removing. It is adopted in’ Ircland 
to the almost complete exclusion of toll bars, and 
there the system works extremely well, It is in 
force to some extent in France, whre it is being 
steadily extended and where every toll bar 
has been long ago swept away. The same princi- 
ple is acted pn in Prussian Germany and ih 
Northern Italy. I mention these instances because 
T happen to know how the eystem is worked in 
the countries named not because I think it is 
confined to them: on the contrary, I believe it 
to be very wide-spread. It should, however, 
probably be noted, that in most of the countries 
named there is a much better basis for the assess~ 
ment than any which is available in Bengal : 
but on the other hand here there is an unobjec- 
tionable and inexpensive means of collection in 
existence, whereas ip Great Britain a costly sys~ 
tom had to be organised for the purpose. 

10. If this mode of raising fund be adopted, 
a few points connected with its practical applica- 
tion require consideration— 

I.—The area of the Divisions over which the 
same rate shall prevail. 

T1._—The basis on which the assessment shall be 
levied,—whether it shall be a percentaze on the 
present rents, on the average of each holding, or 
on new data to be collected for the special pur- 
pose. 

WL.—Whether iu the same Division there 
should be any variation in the amount assessed on 
holdings on account of their different distances 
from the work to be done. 

11, With regard to the first, point, a good 
deal of I6eal knowledge is necessary to enable one 
to form a practically useful, opinion on the sub- 
ject; but it may be laid down as a rule that the 
siraller the areas of divisions are, the more likely 


















|all the holdings in each 
thing like equal adva: 
and—a point which seems 
importance—small Divisionsehave the 
of exciting more local interest than large ones ‘ 
land-holders will probably show more Q 
the improvement’ and assessment of coe 
with whieh they are thoroughly acquainted, ang 
in the greater part of which they have direst 
terest, than they would show in a large Division 
with which they were comparatively unacquaint. 
ed. Having. given the question some i 
tion, I am of opinion that the present Sub-Diyi. 
sions would not be too small for separate assess 
ment purposes ; there is hardly a Sub-Division 
that, would not have small works entirely within 
itself with which it might deal quite indepen, 
dently of other Divisions, and this, I Ik, is. 
feature which mav be considered the qualifying 
test ac to the right of an area to have its assess. 
ment separately fixed. 


12. Touching the second point, the basis of | 
the assessments, that is, whether’ it should be a 
percentage on the present rents, or on the 

or on new data to be collected; the first would 
be the simplest way of dealing with it, but as Mr, 
Dampier points out it would be unfair; ‘thosg 
proprietors who have their holdings at the lowest, 
rent. paving the least proportion of the tax: On 
the other hand, a uniform rate per acre might be 
quite as unfair as the land producing most, and 
hence benefitting mo.t, would pay no more than 
the most sterile tracts. The proper* basis is, of 
course, the actual value of the holding, but gn- 
fortunately there is no record of this val 
very accurate valuation, however, is not required, 
it seems to ms that any Collector'could make 
a classification of the lands in his Division withe 
jout any great trouble or expense, whieh 
fford fair data for an assessment of the kind) ad« 
cated. The whole might probably be divided 
into four classes of the value of 4, 8, 12 and 
annas per beegah : each holding once pnt 
its proper class or classes would not. be ebang 
and there would be no more trouble for years The 
rate would then be a percentage on the value of 
all holdings according to this estimate, rf 


18. Regarding the third point, :whedlimey 
holdings,—being either near to or far 
road—should pay the same percentage, one is 
to think that a road being made through’ a 
trict, those parties whove holdings are near it 
derive very much more advantage from 3 
than those who may be some miles away Gd 
little consideration will show that: is not so 

it would at first sight appear. Anew road ii 

made in an entirely new linc ; indeed it is 

ever so made. Take almost any road ~with 
we are acquainted,—the Bongong and 
Road for instance,—the new line is almost 
ly along the general track of the old 
varying from it a quarter of a mile in 
the advantage that a man living el 
that be has a really good toad to t 

of a very bad one amounti 
at all; the man who lives fives 
road and joins it at the point 
lives, has his bad road, or 
miles, until he gets to 4 

shas just the same ad 

beside ‘The fact of 
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not hold good 
living so far away from the 
‘hot use itat all, it would not 
chis ‘eases are very rare; 
‘the old lines of route have all been 
and they are now either the best 
in an engineering point of*view, 
important in point vf convenience 
‘not well be abandoned; and it is 
be , if funds be raised to earry on im- 
oveun few landholders, if any, will be 
‘use of a road of some kind. I think 
‘no distinction in the rate of assess- 
ve mate on account of the distance 
“man lives “from the road: any: such 
would cause great cofplications, and 
“open up afield for endless disputation or even for 

plishonest influences, : 

important question now arises, that is, 
iniple of providing funds be adopted, 
fir every other impost levied for the same 
should be abolished. 1 wow/d abi/ish 
the District, and make every erry free ; 
tax, which seems to be a fair one for 
ed. 1 would wipe off every thing that 
in the slightest degree. It is 
to argue in, favor of abolishing 
all those who have given any 
question agree that they ought 
y, howexer, mention, as a point in 
is_view, that a just received shows 
fact that the amount collected from 


‘and ferries hardly increases in the slightest 
5 that traffic has increased largely there 
10 doubt whatever, and hence the whole 
ing from this increase must go into the 
the collector or farmers,~-road funds 

er, traffic is interfered with, and uo one 


the party whose interest. is suppos- 

part, whatever of the arrangement, the 
iting seems to have become sharpen- 
improvement of it just keeping pace 

ase of traflic developed by the open- 
country. In the case of ferries, 

T shall encounter more atoms 

i to me the case seems to be xo 
ponder ee: there can be room for dis- 
Ss g the other day to one le 
i ngal onthe subject, I could 

J in the idea that I was 

ny ‘what, he'said, you actually 
upees. a hard cash to keop up a 
e ¢ a the public, pean you 
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_ which bjectionable, | 
objectionabl toll bar, 
T have no more to tf would, hovever, 
break through prejudices in the ease, and 
allow trallic to cross the river as freely as it 
travels on the road. Ihave only one doubt on 
the subject, that is whether, if ferries were quite 
free—the boats and servants being ours—th: 
would take people and cattle over as freely as if 
theyy had to collect the pice for passing them ; 
but bn fully. considering ‘the euljeote 1 think ie 
absurd to admit for an instant that we cannot 
maice our servants do their duty without resorting 
to means to induce them, which we consider abe 
solutely wrong. I have no donbt they will soon 
learn to do their duty for us, as well as they now 
do it for some Baboo who rents the ferry, and per 
haps never sees it; they may use_a litile pressure 
in collecting an illegal pice now and then ; but th 
is as larve a field open for them to 
when pice bas to be handled continually, as there 
would be if they did not see thé tempting coin at all, 
and when all knew that crossing was to be wholly 
free, I would, as I have said at the ¢ommence- 
ment of this paragraph, abolish all toll. bare and 
all ferries, on every of communication 
ned from funds raised by loval taxation, 
perfectly free. 

15, ‘These remarks would not apply to such eases 
as the Nuddea Rivers, the Calgutta and Basten 
Canals, and the Ganges, which are great highway 
quite out of the reach of local resources or m= 
nagement, and used by people whom this Goyern- 
ment could not touch at all, if it did not touch 
them in the shape of toll. The profits from these 
sources, and others now available, might be kept 
ae a kind of grant in-aid fund to help local com. 
mittees in carrying out special works, for giving 
aid to poor districts which may be considered un- 
able to develope their resources without some 
temporary assistance, and for carrying out other 
small works which might not fairly come under 
the local arrangements. 


16, Tf any such arrangement as that discussed 
above be adopted for raising fuuds, it will be 
necessary, or at least expedient, to reorganise the 
machinery for arranging and carrying on the work 
for which the funds are to be raised : it will be well 
to give those who have to provide the means a 
direct share in the control, both as to how much 
is to be provided, and how it is to be ex; 

This principle is of course fully admitted in the 
formation of Municipal Committees all over the _ 
country ; indeed, dothing more is necessary than to 
extend the municipal principle—with such modi- 
fication as may te found desirable—to bodies 
representing the-mofussil interest. One of the 
most important points for consideration in con~ 
nection with it is, how far the sub-division of the 
country may be carried so as to bring the most 
usefal amount of local interest to bear on ieee 
ment: the remarks made when discussing the ex- 
it-of the areas for assessment apply 
ly now. For the smallest local interests, the 
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e Commissioner, 
uperintending Wngineer, 
r-General of Police, the Mae) sve 

‘cutive Engineers and a properrepresentative pa 

re ag Jand-holders of the Collectors’ Com- 

“mittees. 

“17. The Sub-Committee would generally be 

the originators of works; they would suggest 

what new roads were to be made, and of what 
class they ghould be; what improvements were to 
be carried out on existing communications, what 
repairs were to be provided for, and submit this 
information, accompanied by an estimate of the 
cost, to the District Committees. Of course, the 

Sub-Committee would have the means of making 

their own calculations as to the assessment neces- 

sury to provide funds for earying out what they 
roposed, but they wolfld have nothing to do with 

‘Jeyying or collecting the cess, The District Com- 

inittee would see that each project proposed by 
‘one Sub-Committee fitted into ‘that proposed by 
another, if there should be any connexion at all 
hetween them, and they would suggest-such alter- 
ations as might seem desirable to meet this view. 
They might also suggest the more general class of 
projects lines affecting the whole district ; encour- 
age the Sub-Committees to unite in carrying them 
out, and, in the e¥ent of their refusing to do so, 


represent the case to the Committee of Control, | 


to whom they would send up all projects. The 
duty of the Committee of Control would be to’ 
sanction all those works about which the two 
Committees below were agreed, and, with the 
sanction of Government, enforce the carrying out 
of such works as the Committee recommended in 
opposition to the views of the Sub-Commitiee. 
18. I think there is good ground for hoping 
that Sub-Committees constituted in the way 
mentioned might be so selected that they would 
take a real interest in the working of the system; 
+ certainly, if any thing will make them take sach 
an interest, it is having to fix the taxes in their 
own Sub-Divisions; the late action of the Cal- 
\cutta Municipality shows that, even with a toler- 
ably unwieldy body, this motive can make the 
Memberes move, On the other hand, the working 
of the old ferry Fund Commitees shows that, if 
Members of such Committees are merely called 
together for nominal action in cases where their 
sockets are not directly touched, they will son 
leave every thing in the hands of whatever Oficer 
‘may be at their head, and the result of this mode 
of proceeding, as oxinpliied by these Com- 
. mittees, isnot such as should induce Govern- 
_ ment. encourage a continuation of it, In 
selecting the Members of the proposed Committee, 
one object to be kept in view should be to get 
amen who would think and act for themselves, who 
would not be weakly led by the head of their 
Committee, and, having once made this selection, 
and seen that it worked even moderately well, 
ee sere aad arranpesseay of cach Com- 
A 8 ated with great considerativn 
Greed, they ‘aliald. Got: be aiLges i 
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on 

rictly on the basis 

alno remit the money to. 

such sums and at such times: 
Risso atoincihy Ne 
the operat ont r 
fiatahe. works as so Sh out 
with the desi and estimates 
Sub-Committee would superintend 
of’ taking up and paying for land, 
done, aud giving ull the aid possil 
cutive. <hr ae ae 
20. Thave given a great deal 0 
‘to the questiun,—By what exeeut 
should the work be carried out? Of 
first idea which oceurs to one is, 
made of the existing machinery, 
ing every point, which I thot, 
or against this idea, I am|decided 
that using it is the best arrangem 
be made,—it has the great advantag 
organized machinery, and whether it 
it might be or not, in general w. 
cidedly the best which is ayailab 
qualification ; indeed, there is none 
at all, not even enough to meet th 
Department itself, and it can bevad 
the demands of the case fairly, if nb 
out any great change in the p 
working. «sf K 
21. I know that there is an 

almost any thing would be better thai 
Works Department, but I havemo 
saying that J. think the idea wrong ¢ 
going so far as to argue that the. 
all that could be desired, 1 cannot 
Moburir is a comparatively pure 
with a Sub-Overseer, nor that hi 
make a better road ; nor do I soe why'a 
should-be a model of honesty compared ¥ 
brother, who is an Overseer, n 
better man to build a ge or d 
nor that Serjeant Jones is better, 
leaves the Department and gets employn 
the Magistrate, than he was before 
turned out most probably: indeed, 
thigk that with very muck looser suy 

eve® ours can be, work done by taese 
be any thing but an improvement 
Works arrangements, The fact is. 
whom we have to work are far from 
aystem detects and exposs 
faylis—though sometimes 

of much use—and we are nov 

the outside world kno: 
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rough road; to the M 
will leak! to the D 
is not repaired in proper 
jal and, ip F of 














